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FOREWORD 


Wirn gratitude to Almighty God Whose mercy has brought 
us through the year that is gone, and trusting in His power to 
overrule all things for good to those who love Him, we enter 
with humble confidence on another year. 

We have again to thank our contributors by whose generous 
labours our cruse of oil, though sometimes: running low, has 
never failed; our subscribers likewise, whose continued support 
has encouraged us, and whose occasional praise or blame has 
helped to keep us in the right way. This year we have owed a 
quite special debt to the Secretary of the Quarterty Committee 
who in spite of many activities has found time to do us many 
important services. 

It is necessary to make special reference to our Assistant 
Editor’s account of the Tyndale Fellowship published in this 
issue. We welcome this new society with all our heart. It 
should supply a real need in the evangelical world and do some- 
thing to take away our reproach in the eyes of our contemporaries. 
Its spirit and principles, as described, coincide exactly with 
those of THe Evanceticat QuarTeRLy from its inception. For 
it was designed to supplement an already abundant popular 
evangelical press with an organ specially devoted to reverent 
scholarship, with stress equally on the noun and the adjective. 
The Tyndale Fellowship therefore brings great encouragement 
and it should be remembered in our prayers. The Editor of 
Tue EvanceicaL has of course his own reasons 
for gratification which he may as well confess. May he not 
here discern a possible fruitful source of future contributions? 
At any rate every widening of the field of Biblical and theological 
learning among those of our school of thought must bring new 
strength and new hope. 

Already the Editor has in store many if not all of the papers 
delivered at the Cambridge Conference of the Tyndale Fellowship 
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in July 1946. He had intended to use them for this issue, 
but has been constrained, reluctantly, to reserve them for 
April. In the first place Mr. Hughes’ article, by unhappy 
delays, was more than a year on its journey from South Africa 
to Edinburgh. It was not intended as a contribution to the 
appraisal of H. G. Wells’ life-work! In justice to the author 
it must be accorded priority. In the second place the distin- 
guished contribution sent by Professor Dooyeweerd of the 
Free University of Amsterdam in response to our request could 
not well be delayed. If these two articles were to be included 
there would not be room for all the Cambridge papers. As 
they form a logical series, it seemed best to reserve them all for 
April, when they will form the bulk of the contents of an issue. 
Will the authors please accept this explanation? 

Evidently the Quarter y is very late in reaching some of its. 
readers. At all events not until the end of July were we apprised 
that a sentence in the April issue of last year, in an article on 
“* Religious Freedom in the Post-War World ”’ had caused pain 
and distress to our Irish friends. This is therefore the earliest 
opportunity we have had to express regret for an editorial 
oversight which permitted the offending sentence to stand. So 
far as legislative enactment and administrative practice are 
concerned it is manifestly untrue, and we observe that this is 
recognised in the entirely objective and factual study of Re/igious 
Liberty published by M. Searle Bates. Of subtler social and 
political pressures the outsider who has not experience of them 
is in no position to judge, and as in this case is apt to be deceived. 


Tue Epiror. 


CHARITY NEVER FAILETH 


“ Covet earnestly the best gifts; and yet show I unto you a more excellent 
way” (I 31). 


Tue thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians is without doubt 
one of the best known and most highly prized passages in all 
Scripture. It stands out in its own right for beauty and sublimity, 
an inspired hymn in praise of Charity. St. Paul here uses a word 
which was quite unknown in Classical Greek, possibly also in 
the common speech of his time, but which was to become a 
distinctive word in the Christian vocabulary. It was needed to 
express a new thing that had come into human experience 
through the Life and Ministry of Jesus Christ; that unwearying, 
patient, compassionate, earnestly seeking Love of God, which, 
in spite of all rebuffs, and counting no cost too great, finds its 
object in needy, wayward, sinful humanity; that saving Love 
of God wherewith He so loved the world that He gave His 
Only-Begotten Son, which was manifested in every word and 
deed of Jesus Christ, and supremely in His giving Himself a 
ransom for many, and which flows on deep and strong in those 
for whom Jesus Christ is indeed Lord. Perhaps it was some- 
thing of this kind which the Seer had in mind when he spoke 
of the pure river of the water of life, clear as crystal, proceeding 
out of the throne of God and of the Lamb, on either side of 
which is the Tree of Life producing abundant fruits continuously, 
and its leaves for the healing of the nations. 

It is to be deplored that modern usage has tended to evacuate 
the word charity of its noble meaning, and to allow it to denote 
something cold, icy, repellent—in fact to identify it with one 
of the things that St. Paul asserts have no necessary connection 
with it. ‘‘ Though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor... 
and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” Charity in the 
full Christian sense is not something that can be simply given, 
given away. It is a steady disposition, which like the quality of 
mercy “‘ blesseth him that gives and him that takes’. It is a 
real impoverishment of St. Paul’s great hymn to replace the 
word Charity by the word Love. We still require a special 
word, an august and royal word, for this thing which alone 
can sweeten the embittered relations of men, and which men 
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need, and in their hearts know that they need, even when they 
scorn and repudiate it. 

By its very splendour the Hymn of Charity is apt for most 
people to stand in a kind of splendid isolation. They are barely 
conscious of the context in which it occurs. In the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians St. Paul is dealing with a great variety of 
problems, many of them seemingly trivial and tiresome, which 
had emerged in the little Christian community he had founded. 
There were intellectual doubts and moral failures. There 
were divisions developing into factions as some professed to 
be followers of Paul, others of Peter, others of Apollos. Some 
pretended to brush all these aside and follow only Christ. 
There were well-intentioned people, perhaps over-scrupulous, 
anxious and narrow-minded, who in fear of contamination from 
the heathen life around them demanded complete withdrawal 
from every kind of contact with it, even refusing to eat meat 
bought in the market-place on the ground that it had very 
likely, almost certainly, come from victims slaughtered in sacrifice 
to idols. Others felt themselves to be spiritual persons, strong 
by comparison with these weaker brethren. They pooh-poohed 
their scruples. Idols were nothing and sacrifices were nothing. 
There was nothing wrong in sitting at meat in an idol’s temple! 
There was no need to break off social relations with pleasant 
neighbours simply because they were idolaters. Strong broad- 
minded people! 

But even among the spiritual persons there were differences. 
They had different spiritual gifts. Some were teachers with 
wisdom to impart. Some were prophets impatient to announce 
the message that was burning in their hearts. And some had 
the mysterious gift of ecstatic utterance, all the more wonderful 
because of its detachment from rational experience. These 
spiritually gifted persons compared their gifts with those of 
their brethren and disputed which were the greatest. 

Patiently St. Paul takes up all these questions one after 
the other, giving sound practical advice concerning them all 
with a fine Christian reasonableness; until something happened 
within him. “ Covet earnestly the best gifts . . .” and then 
somehow his soul caught fire, and he broke out—not into 
reproaches of the Corinthians for consuming his time with their 
petty problems—but into his Hymn of Charity, one of the 
finest and most memorable short pieces in all literature. ‘‘ Charity 
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suffereth long and is kind; seeketh not her own; is not easily 
provoked; beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things; Charity never faileth.’”” What had 
happened to St. Paul? Clearly there had come to him one of 
those spiritual experiences to which he refers from time to time, 
though humbly and unwillingly, lest he should seem to boast. 
May we not surmise that here, as at the Damascus gate long 
before, he saw the Lord? At all events it is no abstract idea of 
Charity that enraptures him, for what he is describing is nothing 
less than the Figure of Jesus Christ, as He too handled the 
human situation which confronted Him. 

Then as if an ecstasy had passed, St. Paul returns to his 
task, resuming his theme just where he had left off. ‘‘ Follow 
after Charity and desire spiritual gifts, but rather that ye may 
prophesy.”’ 

It would of course be quite wrong to regard the Hymn of 
Charity as a poetic interlude in an Otherwise prosaic document. 
It is not as if the Apostle was taking a brief holiday from the 
problems and cares of daily practical experience, endeavouring 
as it were to forget the Corinthians with their tiresome, irksome 
disputes. It is not that he is withdrawing from a petty dis- 
agreeable world of clamant duties and calls to some kind of 
ideal world of the imagination where he can find undisturbed 
peace. Otherwise he could hardly return without some sign 
of resentment, some expression of impatience. Whatever dis- 
continuity there may be, the Charity of the Hymn in fact suffuses 
the whole Epistle from first to last. But the spectacle of the 
endless practical problems of human life with its prides, prejudices 
and strifes, its failures and sins, the care of the churches which 
pressed upon him daily, failed to irritate or embitter the Apostle 
because he had the spiritual resources necessary to meet them 
all. In contemplating the face of Jesus Christ, Who also bore 
the contradiction of sinners and the burden of the needy, he 
found flowing into him and through him the divine stream of 
never-failing Charity. And he knew it to be the one solution 
of the disharmonies of life. There is no escapism in 1 Cor. 
xili, but a refreshment of soul making it possible to grapple 
anew and with new assurance with the arduous difficulties of life 
in the world which else might prove insuperable. 

The Church of Corinth was but a tiny community of un- 
important people—not many wise after the flesh, not many 
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mighty, not many noble—but that did not hinder them from 
having pretensions of a religious kind, and from being corres- 
pondingly difficult. They had plenty of “tongues ”’, of pro- 
_ phesying, of knowledge, excellent things in themselves, but 
disruptive if not held together in the bond of charity. For 
prophets put statesmen and party leaders; for teachers put 
experts, and magnify the whole to a world scale; and you have 
the Babel of tongues which confronts us to-day, where even 
well-known articulate words lose their meanings in diversity of 
usage. You have problems arising one upon another in be- 
wildering complexity, to which the natural man’s reaction is 
apt to be cynicism or despair. 

In such a situation is Charity hopelessly irrelevant? Or is 
it an absolute necessity? Who shall bring it to bear on the life 
of men and nations? Let the Christian read and re-read, ponder 
and meditate St. Paul’s Hymn of Charity, not as an escape from 
a disagreeable world, not as a way of enjoying a beautiful dream 
that may distract his attention for a moment from things that 
oppress him, but as a means of invigorating faith and hope and 
charity. What the world needs is charity, more and more of it; 
charity of thought and speech and behaviour. But charity is the 
outflow of the Love of God made manifest in Christ Jesus, 
never failing therefore in its source, carrying with it the promise 
of healing for the nations, and flowing through channels which 
itself has hollowed out and flooded. These are consecrated 
disciples of Jesus Christ. 


“MY GOD” IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Tue phrase ““ My God”, occurring about 131 times? in the 
Old Testament, covers a wide range of different meanings, one 
extremity being the designation of a graven image or an idol 
by “‘ My God ”’, while the other extremity is characterised by 
““My God” as an address in prayer expressing the intimate 
communion of God with him who prays. Thus the examples of 
““My God ”’ reflect the religious history of the Old Testament 
from its origins, alongside the religion of Israel’s neighbours, up 
to its transition into the New Testament where “ My God” 
as an address in prayer is surpassed in intimacy and fervour by 
‘““My Father’’. It is therefore worth while to investigate the 
different shades of meaning of “ My God’, especially as such 
a survey, it is to be hoped, of all examples of “‘ My God” 
occurring in the Old Testament will help us to recognise and 
appreciate the full and peculiar content attached to this phrase 
in special prayers. 

In two instances ‘““My God” clearly denotes a graven 
image or an idol, and it is significant that these instances do 
not only tell of very old events, i.e. in the second half of the 
second millennium s.c., but that also are rather old from 
the point of view of literature. In Gen. xxxi. 30 Laban, not 
finding his teraphim, reproaches Jacob, his son-in-law, who 
had fled together with his wives, children and cattle, and asks 
him, “ Wherefore hast thou stolen my god?’, and in Judges 
xviii. 24 the Ephraimite Micah, trying to recover from the 
Danites the graven image robbed together with the priest, 
replies to their question why he pursues them, “ Ye have taken 
away my god which I made, and the priest ’’. A graven image 
is also meant by the address ““ My God” in Isaiah xliv. 17, 
about four centuries later. For here the writer strikingly demon- 
strates the folly and ridiculousness of making and worshipping 
graven images by saying that people addressed a graven image 
made from the residue of a log of wood, part of which had been 

1 Usually "OR [Elohai]; in Ex. xv. 2; Isa. xliv. 17; Ps. xviii. 3; xxii. 2, 11; lxiii. 2; 
Ixviii. 255 Lexix. 27; cii. 25; cxviii. 28; cxl. 7, it is "9® [BA]; in Dan. iv. 5; vi. 23, "9K 
[Elahi); in Dan. iii. 14, [Elahai). 
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used for roasting and baking, as ““ My God’’. The sarcasm 
is made the more biting by the revelation of the contrast between 
the objective reality and the subjective faith of that “ pious 
fellow”. In reality such an idol is a useless object, made of a 
substance otherwise used for domestic purposes, but the “* pious 
fellow ” thinks it a god, his god. 


Il 


In another group of instances, ranging over the whole 
period of the religious history of the Old Testament, the speaker, 
by saying ‘“‘ My God ”’, means the god he worships as opposed 
to other gods or another god. In Numbers xxii. 18 Balaam 
replies to the servants of Balak, who want to induce him to 
curse Israel at all costs, “ If Balak would give me his house 
full of silver and gold, I cannot go beyond the word of the 
Lorp my God, to do less or more.”’ It is true, ““ My God” 
here means that Balaam feels he is a servant to his God and 
therefore bound to Him, and therefore this passage could also 
be quoted in the third section following below. But the idea 
that Balaam’s God is different from Balak’s is at least implied 
at the same time. The same might be said of Joshua ix. 23, 
where Joshua, from whom the Gibeonites had by craft obtained 
a league and the guarantee that they should live, after discovering 
the truth declares: “‘ Now therefore ye are cursed, and there 
shall none of you be freed from being bondmen, and hewers 
of wood and drawers of water for the house of my God.” A 
change of religion in the times of the Judges is referred to in 
Ruth i. 16, when Ruth, of Moab, refuses the proposal of her 
mother-in-law Naomi, of Judah, to stay in Moab and not to 
accompany her to Judah, by declaring: ‘‘ Thy people shall be 
my people, and thy God my God.” The worshipper of another 
god or other gods than Jahwe is also spoken to in 2 Sam. xxiv. 
24 with the words which David speaks to Araunah the Jebusite 
as a reply to his offer, “ Neither will I offer burnt offerings unto 
the Lorp my God of that which does cost me nothing.”’ This 
is also the case with the message which the young King Solomon, 
according to 1 Kings v. 4, 5 (cf. 2 Chron. ii. 3), sent to Hiram, 
King of Tyre, “‘ But now the Lorp my God hath given me rest 
on every side, so that there is neither adversary nor evil occurrent. 
And, behold, I purpose to build a house unto the name of the 
Lorp my God.” , Finally in Daniel iii. 14; iv. 8; vi. 22, too, 
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the speakers, saying ““ My God”’, oppose their God to the gods 
worshipped by their neighbours: thus Nebuchadnezzar, Dan. 
lii. 14, furiously asking Daniel’s companions, who had not 
worshipped the golden image according to royal orders, “ Is it 
true, O Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, do not ye serve 
my gods?”’; and again Nebuchadnezzar in iv. 5 in a decree 
unto all people, “‘ But at the last Daniel came in before me, whose 
name was Belteshazzar, according to the name of my god” 

finally Daniel, relating his delivery from the lions’ den to King 
Darius (vi. 22) ““ My God hath sent his angel, and hath shut the 


lions’ mouths.”’ 


In a third group of instances, equally relating to all periods 
of the religious history of the Old Testament, ‘““ My God”’ is 
used without any reference to the worshipping of other gods. 
On the contrary, they occur among people who, like the speaker 
himself, profess Jahwe. In these cases God” expresses 
the fact that the speaker belongs to Jahwe or acts on His com- 
mission, and it remains in abeyance to decide how far this , 
relation of belonging to one’s God also includes an internal 
communion. At any rate, in this third group the existence of | 
such a communion is not so obvious as in other examples 
mentioned below. In this group—as far as ‘‘ My ”’ refers at all 
to an individual and not to a collective subject, which happens 
in some instances—it is chiefly men like Moses, David, and 
the Prophets who use the words “My God’’. That means, 
they all serve their God in a special degree and have a greater 
title to the phrase ‘“‘ My God ”’ than others, while on the other 
hand God specially claims them as His servants. 

In Deut. iv. 5 Moses says to Israel “‘ Behold, I have taught 
you statutes and judgments, even as the Lorp my God com- 
manded me.” In two passages of Deut.—xviii. 16 with the 
words of the people terrified by the horrific phenomena of 
Jahwe’s appearance on Mount Sinai, and xxxi. 17 with the 
confession of guilt of Israel, when the catastrophes happened 
j with which Jahwe had threatened them for their idolatry— 
‘““my God” is meant collectively, referring to the people of 
Israel; in Joshua xiv. 8, 9 however, “ My God ”’ is again used 
by an individual. In Joshua xiv. 8 Caleb ben-Jephunneh can 
boast of the fact, “‘ but I wholly followed the Lorp my God”’ 
and can add in xiv. 9 that Moses had confirmed this by saying, 
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“Thou hast wholly followed the Lorpv my God”. Chronicles 
several times makes David use “My God”. According to 
1 Chron. xi. 19 he indignantly refuses the offer to drink of the 
water which three of his followers have under risk of life fetched 
from the well of Beth-lehem, held by the Philistines, by saying, 
““My God forbid it me, that I should do this thing ”’; and 
according to 1 Chron. xxii. 7 he said to his son Solomon, “* My 
son, as for me, it was in my mind to build an house unto the 
name of the Lorp my God”’; in xxviii. 20 he consoles and 
encourages him, “‘ The Lorp God, even my God, will be with 
thee ’’; in xxix. 2, 3 he is made to say unto the whole congre- 
gation, “‘ Now I have prepared with all my might for the house 
of my God the gold. . . . Moreover, because I have set my 
affection to the house of my God, I have of mine own proper 
good, of gold and silver, which I have given to the house of 
my God... .” Among the prophets, Micaiah ben-Imlah in 
2 Chron. xviii. 13 replies to the demand made by a messenger 
of King Ahab that he should at all costs give the king an agreeable 
answer, “‘ As the Lorp liveth, even what my God saith, that 
will I speak’; when King Ahaz, in the crisis of the year 734 
B.c., instead of showing pious resolution, proved despondent 
and fickle, Isaiah flung the words in his teeth, “ Is it a small 
thing for you to weary men, but will ye weary my God also?” 
(Isaiah vil. 13); the prophet in Isaiah lvii. 21 declares, “‘ There 
is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked”; Hosea (ix. 8) 
proclaims, “‘ The watchman of Ephraim was with my God”, 
and (ix. 17) ““ My God will cast them away, because they did 
not hearken unto him ”’; Joel (i. 13) exhorts the priests, “‘ Come, 
lie all night in sackcloth, ye ministers of my God”’; Zechariah 
(xi. 4) repeats an order received from his God by saying, “* Thus 
saith the Lorp my God; Feed the flock of the slaughter ”’, and 
refers to the apparition of Jahwe at the end of days by “ And 
the Lorp my God shall come ”’ (xiv. 5); Daniel introduces his 
great prayer, Dan. ix. 4-19, by “ And I prayed unto the Lorp 
my God, and made my confession, and said . . .” (ix. 4), and 
(ix. 20) adds, “‘ And whiles I was speaking . . . and presenting 
my supplication before the Lorp my God for the holy mountain 
of my God...” A sage, in Prov. xxx. 9, begins his prayer for 
protection from poverty with the words, “‘ Lest I be poor, and 
steal, and take the name of my God in vain’. Finally we must 
quote here those passages from Ezra’s and Nehemiah’s memoirs 
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differing from the prayers contained therein, which we shall 
discuss further on, as both of them several times use “‘ the Lorp 
my God” (Ezra vii. 28) or “ my God” (Neh. ii. 8, 12, 18; 
vii. 5). For, while in those passages in the prayers the “‘ My 
God” clearly is evidence of a communion between God and 
him who prays, the cases mentioned here do not explicitly go 
beyond the statement of the connection between God and the 
speaker. However, these cases form a transition to those instances _ 
where ““ My God ”’ occurs in prayers or in passages connected 
with them and where it is evidence of a special communion 


between God and His worshipper. 


IV 

The use of “* My God ”’ in prayers or in speeches resembling 
prayers was certainly frequent in the religion of Israel from its 
beginnings. And the forms of prayer with “‘ my God ”’ included 
in the memoirs of Ezra and Nehemiah, written down, therefore, 
in the second half of the fifth century B.c., as well as the ‘“‘ My 
God ”’ occurring in Daniel’s prayer (Dan. ix. 18, 19), prove that 
this address in prayer kept alive up to the final stages of the 
development of the Old Testament, and is alive still nowadays. 

In about half of the passages under consideration here it is 
—more or less distinctly—a collective subject, the people of 
Israel, which says ‘““ My God”; thus in the hymn ascribed to 
Moses and Israel in Ex. xv. 1-18, which (xv. 2) runs, “ He 
is my God... and I will exalt him”; equally in Deut. xxvi. 
12-16 in the liturgical formula for the third year’s tithes, “ I 
have hearkened to the voice of the Lorp my God ” (xxvi. 14); 
in the hymn of-thanksgiving Isaiah xxv. 1-5 beginning with 
“the Lorp my God”’ (xxv. 1); in the complaint put in the 
mouth of Israel, ““‘ My judgment is passed over from my God ”’ 
(Isaiah xl. 27); in the self-encouragement, full of confidence, 
which helps Ebed Israel to overcome all temptations, “‘ My 
work is with my God” (Isaiah xlix. 4) and “* My God shall 
be my strength ” (xlix. 5); in the song of thanksgiving in Isaiah 
lxi. 10 which begins, “I will greatly rejoice in the Lorp, my 
soul shall be joyful in my God ”’; in the prayer of repentance, 
uttered by Ephraim in Jeremiah xxxi. 18-19, that in ver. 18 
contains the confession, “‘ For thou art the Lorp my God”; 
in Hosea ii. 23 where Jahwe promises reconciliation to Israel, 


which He calls “ my people”, and allows them the address 
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“my God”; in Hosea viii. 2, which probably has come down 
to us with textual corruptions and which runs, “ Israel shall cry 
unto me, My God, we know thee ’’; in the beginning of Zion’s 
elegiac prayer, Micah vii. 7-20, which opens, “ Therefore will 
I look unto the Lorp; I will wait for the God of my salvation: 
my God will hear me”’ (ver. 7); Zechariah xiii. 9, where Jahwe 
promises those escaping the final judgment, “I will say, It is 
my people: and they shall say, The Lorp is my God ”’; at the 
end of Daniel’s prayer, Dan. ix. 4-19, which in ver. 18 runs, 
““O my God, incline thine ear, and hear”’, and in ver. 19, 
““ Defer not, for thine own sake, O my God: for thy city and 
thy people are called by thy name”. In one or the other of 
these passages the address ““ My God”’ pronounced by Israel 
will scarcely be meant to express more than the statement that 
Jahwe is Israel’s God, i.e. only that which ‘‘ My God ”’ in the 
passages summed up in the last group was meant to say. But 
in the overwhelming majority of the cases the content of ““ My 
God ”’ is certainly greater. Where it is used in a hymn (Ex. xv. 
2) we hear pride of being able to claim such a powerful God. 
The “ My God”’ of the song of thanksgiving (Isaiah xxv. 1) 
is full of a joyful satisfaction that Jahwe by his actions has 
really proved the God of the people, “their God”. In prayer 
or complaint the ““ My God ”’ is sustained by the hope—either 
confident or anxious—that Jahwe will grant the requests of His 
people (Jer. xxxi. 18), and this confidence may, even without 
a special request, be independently expressed in the statement 
““My God” (Hosea ii. 23). At any rate ““My God”’ here 
always expresses more than the mere statement that Jahwe is 
the God of the speaker. 

This is in a much higher degree the case in those instances 
where it is not a collective subject, but an individual who says 
‘““My God”. Here the “ My God” is evidence of a personal 
communion between the person praying and his God. However, 
we do not yet reach the height of “‘ My God ”’ in certain psalms, 
as we are going to see, where it expresses the assurance of a | 
communion between him who prays and his God which resists 
all vicissitudes of life and is superior to goods and chattels, to — 
life and limbs. On the contrary, ““ My God”’ as used in the 
prayers under consideration here always aims at the fulfilment 
of a special wish. This is the case with David’s prayers, as the 
Chronicler renders them (1 Chron. xvii. 16-27 with ver. 25; 
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xxi. 173 xxix. 10-19 with ver. 17) as well as with those of 
Solomon (1 Kings iii. 6—9 with ver. 7; viii. 15-53 with ver. 
28=2 Chron. vi. 14-42 with ver. 19 and 40). Maintenance of 
the dynasty, happy government, protection of the people, and 
similar requests are made, and “ My God” inserted in the 
prayer expresses the confidence that, as a consequence of the 
alliance with the person praying, Jahwe will grant his prayer. 
The same applies to Elijah’s prayer on the occasion of the 
illness of the widow’s son at Zarephath, when he exclaims, “‘ O 
Lorp my God, hast thou also brought evil upon the widow 
with whom I sojourn, by slaying her son?”’ (1 Kings xvii. 20), 
and then, stretching himself upon the stiff body of the child, 
prays, ‘““O Lorp my God, I pray thee, let this child’s soul come 
into him again ”’ (ver. 21). A similar judgment might be made 
on the sentence, “‘ Yet hast thou brought up my life from cor- 
ruption, O Lorp my God ”’ (Jonah ii. 6); in the psalm of thanks- 
giving recorded in Jonah ii. 2-10 as uttered by the prophet 
when saved by the fish from drowning, similar ideas are expressed, 
as this song, which properly speaking belongs to the psalms, 
pronounces the thanks for delivery from evil illness and there- 
fore generally follows conventional lines rather than expresses 
special personal piety. In Habakkuk’s outcry, ‘‘ Art thou not 
from everlasting, O Lorp my God, mine Holy One? we shall 
not die’ (Hab. i. 12), we really feel in a higher degree that it 
comes out of a heart harassed by grave temptations of faith, 
a heart which has an intimate communion with God, which it 
feels menaced by the apparent triumph of injustice, a loss that 
would be far greater than all external distress. Finally we must 
specially mention the ‘‘ My God ” of the short prayers inserted 
in Nehemiah’s memoirs (Neh. v. 19; Vi. 14; Xill. 14, 22, 29, 
31). For, whereas the beginning of the prayer put in the mouth 
of Ezra (Ezra ix. 6-15), ““O my God, I am ashamed and blush 
to lift up my face to thee, my God” (ver. 6), scarcely requires 
special mention, those short prayers, without doubt composed 
by Nehemiah himself, with their ““ My God ”’ give an insight 
into the soul of this man and into the manner of his communion 
with his God. His prayers ask either for a reward for his un- 
selfish acts, devoted to his people and to his God—thus v. 19 
‘“‘ Think upon me, my God, for good” or xiii. 14, 22, 31—or 
for a punishment of his adversaries, as in vi. 14 “ My God, 
think thou upon Tobiah .. . according to these their works ” 


+ 
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or xili. 29. Certainly the ‘‘ My God ” occurring here is evidence 
of genuine piety, and the whole of Nehemiah’s memoirs makes 
him appear as a sincerely pious man. But he did not reach a 
communion with God which carries its worth in itself and does 
not ask for reward for himself or punishment of his enemies. 


V 


In quite a number of cases occurring in the psalms and 
expressing a communion between God and him who prays, 
protection of the pious from misfortune or at least delivery 
therefrom on the one hand, and disadvantages of the impious 
adversaries on the other, are regarded as matters of fact; here 
a communion of the pious man with his God which would carry 
its worth within itself, is quite outside the scope of the speaker. 
The passages where ‘““ My God ”’ has this meaning need only be 
mentioned by the way. But there also occur instances where the 
“My God ”’ is evidence of a communion with God superior to 
reward or punishment, fortune or misfortune, yea, even life and 
death, and which is only sustained by itself. These cases occur 
in all chief branches of our Book of Psalms, in the hymn, the 
complaint, and the song of thanksgiving. 

The “‘ My God ” at the beginning of the two hymns Psalms 
cxlv and cxlvi, “I will extol thee, my God, O King ”’ (cxlv. 1) 
and “‘ While I live will I praise the Lorp: I will sing praises 
unto my God while I have any being’”’ (cxlvi. 2) scarcely rises 
above the conventional. On the other hand, in Psalm Ixviii. 24, 
““ They have seen thy goings, O God; even the goings of my 
God, my king, in the sanctuary ’"—where “‘ my ’’ perhaps is to 
be taken collectively, referring to the people or the congregation 
—one is entitled to recognise unselfish and disinterested joy in 
Jahwe’s magnificence as it appears in a religious procession. 
Still more so, the poet of the eighty-fourth psalm, though else 
regarding as a matter of fact the blessings bestowed by God on 
the pious (ver. 11, 12), must have witnessed hours or moments 
in the temple when he felt a wonderfully blissful communion } 
with his God, which did not ask for external reward. Could he 
else have exclaimed, ‘‘ Yea, the sparrow hath found an house, 
and the swallow a nest for herself, where she shall lay her young, 
even thy altars, O Lorp of hosts, my king, and my God ” (ver. 
4), and, “* For a day in thy courts is better than a thousand: I 
had rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my God, than to 
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dwell in the tents of wickedness ’’ (ver. 10)? Deeper still, and be 
it only because of being independent from the place of worship, 
is the communion with God expressed in the beginning and end 
of the hundred-and-fourth psalm, “‘ Bless the Lorp, O my soul: 
O Lorp my God, thou art very great ” (ver. 1) and, “ I will sing 
unto the Lorp as long as I live: I will sing praise to my God 
while I have my being” (ver. 33). The pious man speaking 
here does not pronounce a single request for his person or his 
people. Yea, apart from the idea—relating not to himself, but 
to God’s creation and thus to the benefit of God Himself—that 
the sinners and impious, the only dark stain in the creation, 
might vanish, he does not utter a single wish. In complete 
devotion and unselfishness this singer rejoices rather in the 
majesty of his great and magnificent God, which elevates himself, 
too, and which manifests itself in the universe. With superior 
calm, even with aesthetic delight he is able to observe and des- 
cribe the eternal change of rising and falling, which also affects 
his own living and dying (ver. 29, 30): “‘ Thou hidest thy face, 
they are troubled: thou takest away their breath, they die, and 
return to their dust. Thou sendest forth thy spirit, they are 
created: and thou renewest the face of the earth.” In this 
sense he is satisfied to know himself the servant of this great and 
magnificent God and to be allowed to call Him his God, without 
expecting any special reward from Him. As from itself, a reflection 
of the godlike magnificence falls on him, His worshipper. 

In the complaints, it cannot always be decided with certainty, 
whether they must be regarded as coming from a collective 
subject or an individual, i.e. whether we hear the people and the 
congregation or an individual speaking; here the address “‘ My 
God” is often used, and motifs with “My God” similar to 
complaints are also occasionally to be found in psalms belonging 
to other kinds. In Psalm lxxxiii, a people’s complaint, with a 
prayer to God for revenge on the enemies, “‘O my God, make 
them like a wheel; as the stubble before the wind ” (ver. 13), 
the ““ My God ”’ is certainly to be understood collectively, and 
its context, i.e. the cursing of the enemies, clearly reveals that it 
does not exactly express deep contents. Neither does a series of 
complaints of individuals, all of them complaining about per- 
secution by enemies or illness or both of them, and praying 
from delivery from necessity, rise to a height, where the ‘““ My 
God” would enable the person praying to forget his own 
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misfortunes and to find calm and satisfaction in a communion with 
his God; on the contrary, this ‘‘ My God ”’ is still connected with 
the expectation of reward for piety and of revenge upon the 
enemies of the praying man. To this group belong Psalm iii 
with “ Arise, O Lorp, save me, O my God ”’ (ver. 7), Psalm v — 
with “ Hearken unto the voice of my cry, my King, and my 
God ” (ver. 3); Psalm vii with ‘‘O Lorp my God, in thee do 
I put my trust, save me from all them that persecute me, deliver 
me ”’ (ver. 1) and ‘‘ O Lorp my God, if I have done this; if there 
be iniquity in my hands...” (ver. 3); Psalm xiii with ‘‘ Consider 
and hear me, O Lorp my God, lighten mine eyes, lest I sleep 
the sleep of death” (ver. 3); Psalm xxv with ‘“‘O my God, I 
trust in thee: let me not be ashamed, let not mine enemies 
triumph over me”’ (ver. 2); Psalm xxxv with “ Stir up thyself, 
and awake to my judgment, even unto my cause, my God and 
my Lord: Judge me, O Lorp my God, according to thy right- 
eousness; and let them not rejoice over me” (ver. 23, 24); 
Psalm xxxviii with ‘‘ For in thee, O Lorn, do I hope: thou wilt 
hear, O Lorp my God” (ver. 15) and “‘ Forsake me not, O 
Lorp: O my God, be not far from me” (ver. 21); Psalm lix 
with ‘‘ Deliver me from mine enemies, O my God: defend me 
from them that rise up against me” (ver. 1) and ‘‘ My God, 
his mercy shall prevent me: God shall let me see my desire 
upon mine enemies” (ver. 11 with 2% [E/ohai] instead of 
"J?N [Elohé], and ver. 18, to be corrected according to ver. 
11); Psalm Ixix with “ Mine eyes fail while I wait for my God ” 
(ver. 3); Psalm Ixxi with “‘ Deliver me, O my God, out of the 
hand of the wicked, out of the hand of the unrighteeus-and cruel 
man ”’ (ver. 4), “‘ O God, be not far from me; O my God, make 
haste for my help” (ver. 12) and “I will also praise thee with 
the psaltery, even thy truth, O my God” (ver. 22); Psalm 
lxxxvi with “‘ Preserve my soul; for Iam holy: O thou my God, 
save thy servant that trusteth in thee” (ver. 2) and “I will 
praise thee, O Lord my God, with all my heart: and I will 
glorify thy name for evermore” (ver. 12); Psalm Ixxxix with 
“Thou art my father, my God, and the rock of my salvation ”’ 
(ver. 26); Psalm cii with “ I said, O my God, take me not away 
in the midst of my days ”’ (ver. 24); Psalm cix with “ Help me, 
O Lorp my God: O save me according to thy mercy ”’ (ver. 
26); Psalm cxix with “‘ Depart from me, ye evildoers: for I will 
keep the commandments of my God” (ver. 115); Psalm cxl 
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with “I said unto the Lorp, Thou art my God: hear the voice 
of my supplications, O Lorp” (ver. 6); Psalm cxliii with 
“Teach me to do thy will; for thou art my God ” (ver. 10). 
In the psalms just quoted one may already recognise certain 
differences with regard to the depth of piety reflected in the 
use of “‘ My God ”’. Thus the complaint Psalm xxxviii, showing 
genuine feeling of guilt, rises above the others, and when here 
the psalmist in prayer addresses Jahwe with ““ My God ”’ (ver. 
15) and concludes his prayer with “‘ O Lord my salvation ”’ (ver. 
22), this delivery, even though it be from external distress, is 
not the only and not even the chief thing prayed for. This is 
rather to be found in the assurance that he may again be sure of 
the communion with God, this supreme salvation, which had 
been destroyed by the committal of a sin. A genuine communion 
of the singer with his God is also evident in Psalm Ixxi, not only 
when the poet praying to God exclaims “ My God” (ver. 4) 
and reminds Him of the confidenee he put in Him from the 
womb (ver. 5, 6), but also when he thanks God in advance by 
‘My God” and vows Him eternal thankfulness and devotion (ver. 
22-4). Similar thoughts are expressed in Psalms lxxxvi and cxliii. 
The former sings of a longing for God, a God of goodness and 
mercy (Ixxxvi. 4, 5), and in the latter the poet compares his soul 
languishing for God with a land thirsty for rain (cxliii. 6) and asks 
Him that His good spirit might lead him in uprightness (cxliii. 10). 
The warmth of a still more intimate communion with God 
radiates from the ‘“‘ My God” of Psalms xxii, xxxi, xlii and xliii, 
Ixili, and xci. The poet of Psalm xxii lives in specially severe 
necessity. Illness and persecution by enemies cause him bitter 
distress. Therefore a specially stirring appeal is to be heard in 
““ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? why art thou 
so far from helping me, and from the words of my roaring? O 
my God, I cry in the daytime, but thou hearest not; and in the 
night season, and am not silent ’’ (xxii. 1, 2); but at the same 
time he is filled with an exceedingly great confidence, shown in 
ver. 10 which runs, “ I was cast upon thee from the womb: thou 
art my God from my mother’s belly ”. It is not to be wondered, 
therefore, that it was the beginning of this psalm which according 
to Matt. xxvii. 46 and Mark xv. 34 Jesus prayed in the pain 
of His death on the cross. The poet of the thirty-first psalm, too, 
sings of the blissful experience of a security in danger and 
necessity, rising from a genuine communion with God, when he 
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is able to overcome all distress arising from illness or calumny, 
by stating, “‘ But I trusted in thee, O Lorn: I said, Thou art 
my God ”’ (ver. 15). Once more it is not without significance 
that this psalm, too, gave one of the sayings to Jesus on the 
cross, ver. § which according to Luke xxiii. 46 Jesus exclaimed 
before breathing His last; neither is it insignificant that this 
verse was of considerable importance in the medieval instructions 
on the ars moriendi and was thus also prayed several times in his 
last hours by Martin Luther, who was well acquainted with this 
art. The communion with God testified here is so firm and 
profound that in spite of its limitation to this life it almost 
naturally appeared to the Christian intelligence as lasting beyond 
grave or death even and as reaching into eternity. In Psalms 
xlii and xliii the very beginning, “ As the hart panteth after the 
water brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God” (xlii. 1) 
reveals a pious man to whom communion with God is the highest 
good. This blissful longing is also expressed in the ‘““ My God” 
of the thrice repeated refrain (xlii. 5—6; xlii. 113 xlii. 5), ““ Why 
art thou cast down, O my soul? and why art thou disquieted in 
me? Hope thou in God: for I shall yet praise him, who is the 
health of my countenance, and my God ’’, and of the wish at the 
end of the psalm “‘ Then will I go unto the altar of God, unto 
God my exceeding joy: yea, upon the harp will I praise thee, O 
God my God ”’ (xliii. 4). Of a similar kind is Psalm lxui which 
begins, “‘O God, thou art my God; early will I seek thee: my 
soul thirsteth for thee, my flesh longeth for thee in a dry and 
thirsty land, where no water is” (ver. 1), and which further 
confesses to its God, “‘ Thy loving kindness is better than life ”’ 
. (ver. 3). An atmosphere of wonderful confidence rising from 
God further permeates Psalm xci, where the poet is able to 
address God with “ He is my refuge and my fortress: my God; 
in him will I trust ” (ver. 2). Even if the salvation promised by 
God at the end to the pious man with “ With long life will I 
satisfy him, and shew him my salvation ”’ (ver. 16) is still limited 
to life here below, as it is proved by the comparison to a long 
life, this pious man does not esteem goods and life here below 
for their own worth, but for God’s favour proved by them. © 
Finally ““ My God ” may be found in several songs of thanks- 
giving. In Psalm xviii, which is twice included in the Old 
Testament, as it was ascribed to David after having overcome all 
his enemies and therefore recorded as spoken by him before his 
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death in 2 Sam. xxii, ‘“‘ My God” occurs several times. “‘ My 
God, my strength, in whom I will trust; my buckler, and the 
horn of my salvation, and my high tower” (ver. 2, cf. 2 Sam. 
xxii. 3, where [E/ohé] stands instead of [Elohai], 
“In my distress I called upon the Lorp, and cried unto my 
God: he heard my voice out of his temple, and my cry came 
before him, even into his ears” (ver. 6==2 Sam. xxii. 7); “ For 
I have kept the ways of the Lorp, and have not wickedly departed 
from my God ” (ver. 21=2 Sam. xxii. 22); “‘ For thou wilt light 
my candle: The Lorp my God will enlighten my darkness ” 
(ver. 28=2 Sam. xxii. 29 without “ my God ’’); “ For by thee 
I have run through a troop; and by my God have I leaped over 
a wall” (ver. 29=2 Sam. xxii. 30). These are the rejoicings of 
this pious man after his delivery, and full of thanks he raises his _ 
eyes to God, thus testifying a communion with Him, which at 
the same time signifies a subjection under His moral will—apt 
to be self-complacent, it is true, but nevertheless meant in 
earnest. Psalm xxx contents itself with stating the granting of a 
prayer and vowing eternal thankfulness: ‘‘ O Lorp my God, I 
cried unto thee, and thou hast healed me” (ver. 2), ‘““O Lorp 
my God, I will give thanks unto thee for ever’ (ver. 12). Psalm 
xl, however, which by the way ends with the request “ Thou art 
my help and my deliverer; make no tarrying, O my God ”’ (ver. 
17), after a thankful remembrance of the granting of the prayer, 
*“* Many, O Lorp, my God, are thy wonderful works which thou 
hast done, and thy thoughts which are to us-ward”’ (ver. 5), 
expresses, somewhat in the way of Psalm xxii, the resolution to 
fulfil Jahwe’s will and thus to confirm the communion with 
Him, “I delight to do thy will, O my God: yea, thy law is 
within my heart” (ver. 8). Psalm xciv, originally a complaint, 
which towards the end passes into a song of thanksgiving, 
contents itself with the thankful confession, “‘ But the Lorp is 
my defence: and my God is the rock of my refuge ’”’ (ver. 22). 
Thanks, rejoicing thanks for Jahwe’s goodness permeates Psalm 
cxviii. Framed within the request, “O give thanks unto the 
Lorp; for he is good: because his mercy endureth for ever” 
(ver. 1, 29), it ends with the confession and vow, “ Thou art 
my God, and I will praise thee: thou art my God, I will exalt 
thee ” (ver. 28). It is quite impossible to imagine that the pious 
man speaking here could ever have forgotten or even denied this 
communion with his God so strongly felt and experienced. 
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VI 


In a number of psalms—as the hymn Psalm civ, the com- 
plaint Psalms xlii and xliii or the song of thanksgiving Psalm 
cxviili—the address “‘ My God ”’, come down from the origins of 
the religious history of the Old Testament, has undergone a 
singular deepening and ripening of its contents. We should 
greatly like better to know the pious poets whose hearts could 
pour forth such a ‘‘ My God ”’, or at least to know to which age 
they belonged or in which society they lived. The first wish will 
never be fulfilled, but with the second, fulfilment does not seem 
quite hopeless. At any rate, many are of the opinion that the 
religious individualism expressed hes psalms with their ““ My 
God ”’ cannot be imagined to have happened before the victory 
of the individual in the religion of Israel, connected with the 
name of Jeremiah. According to this opinion these psalms must 
then be regarded as the effect of the spirit of Jeremiah and his 
monologues or confessions, which, justly to a certain extent, are 
claimed the first birthplace of religious individualism. And this 
opinion will prove true, though absolute certainty will hardly be 
obtainable. ‘‘ The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, 
and whither it goeth.” In the history of religion there is no 
development following firm and unalterable laws, and thus there 
is no possibility sufficiently to explain each phenomenon and to 
fix its time. If—and that may well be—Psalm civ, where ‘““ My 
God ”’ seemed to be evidence of specially pure and tender com- 
munion with God, really is connected with the famous hymn of 
the Egyptian king Echnaton of the fourteenth century B.c., this 
fact alone will exhort us to caution. But the time of the com- 
position of these psalms with their momentous ‘“‘ My God” 
really is not the main point. What matters, is that such meetings 
with God were at all experienced and written down in song so 
as to make happy and blissful all those who have an ear and a 
heart to receive them, as a testimony of a pious way of life, which 
in its deepest emotions recognised nothing but God and the soul, 
the soul and its God. 

Otto 


University of Halle-W ittenberg, 
Germany. 


TIME, PROGRESS, AND ETERNITY 


““Tue unfortunate modern philosopher,” said the late Arch- 
bishop William Temple, “ can never for a moment ignore the 
problem of Time or Process.” Alas, he who is unfortunate 
enough to turn to the modern philosophers is scarcely encour- 
aged to entertain any firm hopes of ever arriving at a generally 
acceptable solution of this inevitable problem, such are the 
mutual antagonisms and contradictions, such the labyrinthine 
discursions and speculations with which he is confronted. Yet 
the theologian too, no less than the philosopher, should accept 
the challenge of this problem, for it is one which bears a vital 
relationship to Christian theology, and the elucidation of which 
may provide a valuable clue to the meaning of life here and 
hereafter. 
I 

Time is conceived of in three respects: as past, as present, 
and as future. Of these three, the past is irretrievable and no 
longer existent, and the future is inscrutable and not yet existent. 
Both past and future are immaterial concepts, and both must be 
regarded as unreal, though not because they are immaterial. A 
virtue such as courage is immaterial, but none the less real, and 
its effect on human character can be observed. But neither past 
time nor future time is ever a present reality. The past was 
once present, but when it was so it was not past, but present. 
The future will become present, but when it becomes so it will 
no longer be future, But present. It will remain to be seen in 
what sense, if any, the present may be said to be real. 

To speak of time past and future is a convenience of expres- 
sion, an usus loquendi; it is a necessary and natural mode of thought, 
necessitated by a factor which is common at least to all mun- 
dane existence, namely, the phenomenon of change. If everyone 
and everything remained exactly the same always, that is, if 
there were no such thing as change in our world and experience, 
not only would it not be necessary to speak of past and future, 
but the very idea of past and future, indeed of time itself, would 
be inconceivable to the human mind—if one dares to assume 
that under such conditions mind could possibly have a place. 


1 Nature, Man and God (London, 1935), p. 96. 
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For in such static, unvarying circumstances no events or pro- 
cesses would take place: there would be no progress and no 
regress; no births, no deaths; no growings, no dwindlings; no 
victories, no defeats; no risings, no fallings; no thoughts, no 
words, no deeds; no variety of feeling and emotion; not even 
any breathings in or any breathings out; nothing to look back 
upon, and nothing to look forward to—a blank, insensible, 
motionless, inanimate existence—eternal lifelessness. 

Now this, of course, would be a materialistic timelessness, 
and nothing more futile and meaningless than such a state of 
existence could be imagined. As we shall see later, it is some- 
thing very far removed from spiritual timelessness, which is 
_ the medium of eternal life. 

Any occurrence, then, or change with respect to the exist- 
ence of any object must immediately constitute the existence of 
that object as timeful, because there must then be a time before and 
a time after the event in the experience of that object took place. 
Were there no change, either within or around, there would 
_ be no time before and no time after, no past and no future. Thus 
it must readily be recognised that it is the phenomenon of change 
that produces the concept of time; and it must be allowed as 
axiomatic that that which is changeless must also be timeless, 
and that which is changeful must also be timeful. 

_ But what of time present? The present is fundamentally a 
relative concept, dependent upon its associations with the past 
and the future. That is to say, the present is essentially timeful. 
Nor is it remarkable that in the minds of most people the present 
should seem to possess more reality than either the past or the 
future, although it is no less unreal and illusory than they. 
Despite the fact that it may be defined as now existent, in the 
ultimate analysis it can never be demonstrated or isolated. It 
is a point in time, not unlike the geometrical point in space, 
which has no dimension. It is always fleeting, never static. 
The present is the dimensionless point at which the future is 
constantly and inexorably becoming past. There is never even 
a momentary lull or cessation in the sequence and flow of time 
—never a pause during which one can say, “* Behold the present! 
This was future, and will anon be past: examine it while it is 
present!’ As an illustration of sorts, we may liken time to an 
express train in perpetual motion, and seemingly of intermin- 
able length, which flashes past as we stand at a point of observation 
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beside the railway track. We may be looking for a friend 
who is leaning out of one of the windows, and on seeing him we 
may cry, “‘ Here he comes!” and “ There he goes! ”’—but we 
cannot say, “ Here he is!’ for even as we say it he has come 
and gone, and our statement is falsified. So, too, the present 
never lingers and cannot be measured. Time may not be 
isolated, arrested, or grasped. 

I am aware that excellent men disapprove of this method 
of analysing time. They maintain that such abstractions are 
void of significance, inasmuch as it is not possible for anything 
to happen in a mathematical point of time which has no length 
or duration. And yet this is not strictly the case, for time is 
essentially composed of points of time—not disconnected points, 
but successive points, a continuous series. Any event must have 
its commencement and its conclusion at certain definite points 
in the time-series. Thus a race is timed from the moment when 
the starting-gun is fired to the moment when the tape is broken 
by the winner. The stop-watch indicates two separate points of 
time; but the significance of these two points is not in their 
separation, but in their connection: they are both points in one 
continuous temporal line of succession, the one earlier and the 
other later, and through reference to them we are enabled to 
measure the length of time which has elapsed between the limits 
which they demarcate. Time, which is history, is never a blur, 
but always pointed, eventful. 

It is the intangibility of this moment of the present which, 
for practical purposes, has given rise to a certain conceptual 
modification which is commonly termed the “‘ specious present ’’. 
“* What I find in consciousness,” says Professor Royce, “ is that 
a succession, such as a rhythm of drum-beats, a musical phrase, 
a verse of poetry, comes to me as one present whole, present in 
the sense that I know it all at once.” In the units combining 
to form this series there are, of course, different temporal 
elements of before and after. It is thus a “ serial whole, within 
which there are observed temporal differences of former and 
latter’. Professor A. E. Taylor defines the “ specious present ”’ 
as “‘ essentially a simultaneously presented succession, 1.e., a tran- 
sition from before to after’’. (The contradiction in terms will 
not pass unobserved, but it seems to be unavoidable in any 
attempt to describe what is meant by the “ specious present ”’.) 

1 The World and the Individual (London, 1904), vol. ii, p. 122. 
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This succession in the so-called “‘ specious present ’’ is the con- 
tent of what he speaks of, more felicitously, as the “‘ focus of 
consciousness ’’; and “ now ”’ is accordingly defined as what is 
actually focal.1 “‘ The present,’’ avers Dr. William Temple, 
‘is so much of the empirical process as is immediately appre- 
hended. This is far more than the passing sense-impression of 
the moment. It is all which is apprehended as continuous with 
that impression.”’* And elsewhere he says: “ The retentive 
and interpretative activities of mind are involved in every appre- 
hension whatsoever. The proportions of sense-perception, 
memory, interpretation, explanation, may be indefinitely varied. 

All our apprehensions are associated with seune-perception, and 
none are limited to it.’ 

Now, this view of the “ specious present ’’ is undoubtedly 
correct. It is not merely and simply a succession which is some- 
how perceived by the senses as possessing a unity of some sort 
or other; it is a succession the components of which are cor- 
related and interpreted by the mind so that they assume specific 
meaning for the percipient. It is here that the factors of process 
and education enter and play a vital part. The process is that of 
transmitting the impressions from the sensory organs to the 
brain, where co-ordination of the stimuli received takes place. 
Education, which is the retention and application of the lessons 
of former training or experience, provides one with the faculty 
of educing the significance of that which is apprehended. Thus 
a line of Hebrew characters might be full of significance to the 
Hebrew scholar because their sequence is such as to form the 
successive words of a logical statement, and as such the whole 
idea conveyed, as well perhaps as the letters forming the words 
and their sounds, would be “ present ’’ in his mind; but to one 
who was unfamiliar with Hebrew words and characters they 
would only form a disjointed and meaningless jumble of cyphers. 
Hence the phenomenon of the “ specious present ” is produced 
as a result of the activities of mind and memory in co-ordinating 
the various objects that are perceived by the senses. And such 
a co-ordination, such a “ focus”’ of the mind, is necessary if 
life with its many relationships is to hold any meaning at all for 
us. Indeed, in focusing one’s mind upon the present, it would 
seem that it is often needful to exercise a certain amount of antici- 

1 Elements of Metaphysics, 6th ed. (London, 1921), p. 245. 


2 Op. cit., p. 203. 
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pation with regard to the immediate future, as well as memory 
with regard to the past, in order that the import of successive 
sense-perceptions may not be missed. The ability to interpret 
a portion of time, or rather of the chain of events which are the 
source of the idea of time, of cause and effect, of impulse and 
motive, is thus essential if we are to be rational beings. “As it is, 
our focus of consciousness can only concentrate on what is com- 
paratively a very minute sequence of the time-series; for the rest, 
we have to delegate to memory, which is at best a very unreliable 
servant, the task of guarding as well as possible the lessons of 
the past. This consideration alone should act as a reminder 
of the frailty and limitation of man. 


II 


Time, then, may be considered as a. useful and necessary 
convention, occasioned by the ever-changing history, affairs, 
and relationships of this world and the individuals upon it. 
And it is because time cannot be dissociated from change and 
succession, whether as regards state or position or appearance 
or thought, that we are compelled to think of time as passing, 
and never as stationary. Time, unreal though in the ultimate 
analysis it may be, is always slipping by. Now, it is this pro- 
cession of time that has invited some to believe also in a pro- 
gression of time—a progression to the goal of eternity. Evolu- 
tionists and other utopianists, who preach the perfectibility of 
man, fall within the category of those who hold this belief. 
Herbert Spencer postulated progress as a necessity and the 
ultimate perfection of man as a certainty. On the side of pure 
philosophy, Professor McTaggart, in our day, has propounded 
the theory that the consecutive stages of the time sequence are 
progressively advancing towards the consummation of the eternal 
reality.1 This, he asserts, is the decisive question, “* whether 
there is any law according to which states in time, as we pass 
from earlier states to later, tend to become more adequate or 
less adequate representations of the timeless reality’’. What 
does determine the order of events in time? “I believe myself,”’ 
he replies, “‘ that there is good reason to hold that the order is 
determined by the adequacy with which the states represent 
the eternal reality, so that those states come next together which 


1 Essay on “ The Relation of Time and Eternity” in Philosophical Studies, ed. S. V. 
Keeling (London, 1934), pp. 132-155. 
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only vary infinitesimally in the degree of their adequacy, and 
that the whole of the time-series shows a steady process of change 
of adequacy.”’ Thus, by this theory, any stage in the time- 
series that is still future must be regarded as a “‘less inadequate 
representation of the timeless reality of existence than our 
present stage ’’; and “ the timeless reality itself—the Eternal— 
may itself be considered as the last stage in a series, of which 
the other stages are those which we perceive as a time-series— 
those stages nearest to the timeless reality being those which we 
perceive as the later stages in time. When, therefore, we are 
looking at things as in time—as we must look at them—we must 
conceive the Eternal as the final stage in the time-process. We 
must conceive it as being in the future, and as being the end of 
the future. Time runs up to Eternity, and ceases in Eternity ”’. 

Professor McTaggart justly regards as a “‘ cheerful theory ”’ 
one like this which postulates that, “‘ whatever the state of the 
universe now, it would inevitably improve, and the state of each 
conscious individual in it would inevitably improve, until they 
reached a final state of perfect goodness, or at least of very great 
goodness’. A theory of this nature would give, he maintains, 
‘as much as any belief can give, consolation and encouragement 
in the evils of the present ”’. 

And yet Professor McTaggart makes the extremely frank 
and generous admission that “ no empirical evidence which we 
could reach would afford even the slightest presumption in 
favour of such a vast conclusion”. He bases his hope that 
“good will predominate over evil more in the future than it 
| has in the past, or than it does in the present”, upon the hypo- 
thesis that time is unreal, and that the desirable goodness which 
is characteristic of the timeless reality is veiled from us by this 
very illusion of time. It is here alone that he sees “‘ a chance 
of a happy solution in the relation of Time to Eternity ’’. Indeed, 
we are informed that it was this very hope which sustained him 
on his last bed. “ After a short but painful illness,’’ writes 
Dr. C. D. Broad, “* borne with admirable courage and patience, 
he died on 18th January, 1925, in a nursing home in London 
at the age of 58; passing, as he firmly believed, to the next 
stage in the long but finite journey from the illusion of time to 
the reality of eternal life. ’’? 


‘Introduction to McTaggart’s Some Dogmas of Religion, new ed. (London, 1930), 
pp. xxv f. , 
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But this is clearly a very insecure and problematical basis 
for optimism, let alone faith. A philosophical fancy confessedly 
unsupported by any empirical and circumstantial evidence or 
demonstration, no matter how attractive the entertainment of 
it may be, cannot be regarded with serenity as a substantial 
encouragement in the belief that mankind is steadily advancing 
towards the goal of the good state; and it can scarcely be of 
more than very minor value in helping us to face and overcome 
the evils, whether real or imagined, of our own experience at 
this present stage in the time-series. 

We may inquire, too, whether we may justifiably consider 
time as running up to eternity. The finite cannot ever attain 
to the infinite, or even come near to doing so. In mathematics 
two numbers that by comparison with each other are very 
great and very small, say one million and one millionth, are 
equally insignificant in comparison with infinity.! Nothing is 
either greater or smaller, nearer or-further, in comparison with 
infinity. Can time, then, whether regarded as real or as unreal, ever 
be nearer to or further from eternity, or can the different represen- 
tations of the time-series ever be more adequate or less adequate 
representations of the full and infinite adequacy of eternity? 

To this it may be replied that in our own experience and 
according to our own judgment certain states of existence must 
be acknowledged to be better and. happier than certain other 
states of existence. Thus a world of peace and plenty is undeni- 
ably better and more desirable than a world of war and famine. 
And this we readily grant. But once again it is a case of greater 
and smaller in comparison with infinity. It is like being given 
a bucketful of water in place of a thimbleful, when what one 
desires is the whole ocean. Even if a world of peace and plenty 
were somehow realised, it would still be very far removed from 
the unrestricted perfection of eternity. For one thing, the 
greatest of all mundane disabilities, death, would continue to 
put a term to all human life, so that hearts would still be broken 
over the loss of loved ones, and grand schemes and ambitions 
frustrated by this final enemy; to say nothing about accident, 
sickness, disease, and crime, which commonly accompany the 
insecure life of mankind. 

Certainly the present chaotic state of the world can never 


—, E. A. Litton, Introduction to Dogmatic Theology, 3rd ed. (London, 1912), para. 
21, p. 76. 
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be described as progressive, but rather as alarmingly retro- 
gressive. Never before in this planet’s varied annals have blood- 
shed and misery and savage cruelty been so universally rife. A 
comparing of present with past history provides us with no 
ground for optimism; and we cannot avoid the conclusion that 
human nature is unimproved to-day, that it is still greedy, bestial, 
unscrupulous, and self-seeking. And if there is no change in 
the heart of mankind, we are by no means nearer the ufppia of 
our aspirations. 

The two world conflicts of this generation should be suffi- 
cient to demonstrate to the thinking man that the doctrine 
of the inevitability of human progress is a heretical myth and 
a dangerous deceit. At the very least he who still persists in 
being a visionary utopianist must confess that belief in a steadily 
maintained and ever mounting progress is no longer reasonable. 
The present-day optimist cannot evade the fact that on the 
chart of the world’s well-being there are alarming slumps and 
declines, which indicate very serious setbacks, of which the 
most recent are also the most serious and alarming. And who 
can say but that another such cataclysmic retrogression as the 
one from which we are just endeavouring to recover—alas, a by 
no means impossible contingency—will mean the final stifling 
of all optimism, if not the destruction of all civilisation, with 
an attendant inability ever to make a recovery? 


III 

It is necessary that we should not fail to recognise the fact 
that it is the theory of Evolution, with its doctrine evolutionary 
progress, which, more than any other factor, has been respon- 
sible for the popular notions of the steady and inevitable improve- 
ment of the world in which we live. The struggle for existence 
and survival, the reaching out for goals hitherto unattained, the 
ambitious impulse of the life-substance in the organism—these, 
we were told, were the factors that contributed to the gradual 
forward and upward march of life from the humblest begin- 
nings to the most glorious ends. Man being the supreme achieve- 
ment of the great onward drive of Evolution, a philosophy was 
engendered which at root and professedly was an essentially 
humanistic philosophy, and which might be epitomised in the 
Swinburnian line, ‘‘ Glory to Man in the highest! for Man is 


the master of things.” ? 
1“* Hymn of Man” (Songs before Sunrise). 
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In their massive Bible of Biology! those mongers of popular 
Evolution, Messrs. H. G. Wells, Julian Huxley, and G. P. 
Wells, preconise Evolution as “ the incontrovertible fact ”’, “‘ the 
fact of facts’, and the “ central fact ”, and categorise all critics 
of this ‘“‘ hated fact” as “dishonest Creationists, narrow fanatics, 
and muddle-headed people ’’. Such intolerant bluster fails piti- 
ably to enhance their plea for the evolutionary view. The possi- 
bility that some Supreme Being might have had some interest 
and participation in the affairs of our world, whether in the 
creation or the preservation of life, is ruled out by them as 
beneath contempt. 

It is soon seen to what grotesquely unscientific extremes 
these scientists are driven’in order to maintain their contention. 
That they may give an explanation of the origin of life 
which is in accordance with their own fancies, they are com- 
pelled to postulate the spontaneous generation of life from 
previously lifeless matter, and through this absurd indiscretion 
they render themselves ludicrous in the eyes of all thinking 
persons. 

For them to put forward such a suggestion is to indulge 
in the very antithesis of the true scientific principle and to be 
guilty of obscurantism of the worst type. Pasteur’s famous 
experiments, by which the once prevalent theory of spontaneous 
generation was finally exploded, they dare not pass over, though 
it is an uncomfortably large and bitter pill for them to swallow. 
Actually, having swallowed it, such is their embarrassment that 
they regurgitate it before it has begun to take effect, and put 
it away on the shelf once more. “ Pasteur’, they say, “‘ with a 
combination of rigorous experiment and patient perseverence, 
finally clinched the matter and proved that all visible things, 
at any rate in the conditions which now obtain in nature, arise only 
from others of the same sort. . . . We can say now with an 
entirely reasonable confidence that all life which exists today 
has sprung direct from pre-existing life.” The subtle and not 
altogether honourable manner in which the way is prepared for 
the thrusting of their warped propaganda upon the gullible 
public is to be observed in the insinuation into an otherwise 
unexceptionable context of those phrases which I have empha- 
sised. They are now ready to follow up at the commencement 
of the next paragraph with a quite unblushing “ of course ”, 

1 The Science of Life (London, 1931). 
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and to continue by saying that it is “ reasonable ’’—reasonable! 
O shameful jesuitry!—to believe that originally life was spon- 
taneously generated. ‘ But, of course,’’—these are their words— 
“this apparent impossibility of spontaneous generation applies 
only to the world as we know it today. At some time in the 
remote past, when the earth was hotter and its air and crust 
differed, physically and chemically, from their present state, 
it seems reasonable to believe that life must have originated in a 
simple form from lifeless matter”’*. And herein they have scaled 
the supreme height of a 

We are thus asked to acsept as reasonable the doctrine 
that life commenced in this unique manner, and that all sub- 
sequent life has developed from this primordial germ-plasm. 
The old saying wisely instructs us that the strength of a chain 
is its weakest link: how utterly undependable, then, how unsub- 
stantial must the evolutionary chain be, which is in the unhappy 
state of being no proper chain at all because its links are ‘‘ miss- 
ing’! Yet, if Evolution is true, there should be no links missing 
at all; every joint in the whole series should be demonstrable. 
For we have, supposedly, the beginning and the end of the 
chain, the earliest and the latest stages, the unicellular organism 
and the human organism: hence, obviously, it should be possible 
to follow up and trace through every intermediate stage from 
beginning to end. And by this one test alone Evolution should 
stand or fall: it falls. —To take but one portion of this hypothetical 
catena, we have the ape and we have man: it should be easily 
possible, if the evolutionary hypothesis is correct, to select for 
exhibition a number of apes to demonstrate the progression from 
apedom to humandom. Thus one should not be surprised to 
find an ape at that stage where he is performing his first acts of 
worship, another coming to a tailor to be measured for his first 
suit of clothes, and another playing Bach on the violin! But one 
would be surprised, not to say alarmed, at making such a dis- 
covery: it is unthinkable; yet it should not be, if Evolution is 
true. 

The truth is that apes will be apes, no matter how much some 
people would like to see them becoming something else. As 
Pasteur proved, “all visible things arise only from others of 
the same sort” (the very admission, already quoted, of the 
Wells—Huxley—Wells trio). As the Bible asserts, all living 

1 The Science of Life (London, 1931), pp. 267 f. 
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things reproduce “after their kind”’. As the modern science 
of Genetics shews, there are definite fixed laws which govern all 
heredity. The careful researches in this science have conclusively 
proved that the only factors that enter into and influence the 
machinery of heredity are factors which are already present in 
the genetical make-up of the parental organisms, and that thus 
every character of the offspring is inherited directly from the 
parents, even though in various points of appearance the off- 
spring may be quite unlike its parents (such a phenomenon being 
caused by the association or otherwise of recessive and dominant 
genes). The bells of Genetics are tolling the death-knell of 
Evolution. Darwinism has been buried long since. Would that 
people were sufficiently clear-headed to recognise this fact! 


IV 

It is extremely instructive to observe the very considerable, 
indeed incapacitating, modifications that have been imposed 
within the past thirty years upon the preaching of evolutionary 
progress. The grand confidence in the necessary and inevitable 
advance to perfection has gone for good. This is shewn clearly 
enough in recent books by Huxley and Wells.1 For them now 
“ Evolutionary Progress’ is no longer an inevitability and no 
more than a desirable possibility, and a very problematical 
possibility at that. Dr. Huxley informs us of “ the restricted 
nature of biological progress ’’, and, moreover, that such “ pro- 
gress is not compulsory and universal”. Indeed, we are told 
that “‘ evolution may involve downward or lateral trends, in the 
shape of degeneration or of certain forms of specialization, and 
may also leave certain types stable”. Thus the tapeworm is “a 
degenerate blind alley ” and the jellyfish is “‘ a specialization of 
a primitive type long left behind by more successful forms of 
life’. 

For many it must be somewhat disconcerting that Evolution 
should have been so thoughtless as to maintain in their thriving 
millions the many earlier, inferior, and less complex forms of 
life. In the very nature of things one would have expected that, 
as the more advanced organisms came into existence and con- 
quered new heights of dignity, so the previous types, being 

1 Cf. Huxley’s Evolution—The Modern Synthesis (London, 1942), especially the 


chapter on “ Evolutionary Progress”, from which the ensuing quotations are taken; 
also: Wells's The Fate of Homo Sapiens (London, 1939). . 
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outmoded-and having served their purpose, would be discarded 
and annihilated. One would reasonably have expected this to 
be a normal process of Evolution. But it is not so: degenerate, 
useless, and harmful forms of life continue to propagate their 
species with impunity, and there appears to be as much teeming 
vitality in the blind alleys and side streets as anywhere else. 
Dr. Huxley dismisses this objection as “ fallacious ’’, but in 
doing so he himself is guilty of embracing what he should have 
seen to be a very obvious fallacy. This objection is, he avers, 
‘“‘on a par with saying that the invention of the automobile 
does not represent an advance, because horse-drawn vehicles | 
remain more convenient for certain purposes, or pack animals 
for certain localities ”’. The true analogy along these lines can 
only be seen in the development of the automobile over a period 
of years, say, from 1910 to 1940. The 1910 model, though 
such a wonder in its day, has long since been relegated to the 
scrap-heap, and during each successive year, as new improve- 
ments have been introduced, so all previous models have become 
out of date and have gone out of production. This is real 
evolutionary progress as seen in the mechanical world. But 
there is no parallel in the biological realm. To be entirely con- 
sistent in his argument, Dr. Huxley would have to maintain 
that the automobile engine has been evolved from the horse, or 
whatever animal it may be that provides the motive power of 
an animal-drawn vehicle. Such a contention, however, would be 
evident to all as an absurdity. But we have said enough to indicate 
that the accusation of employing a fallacious argument must 
after all be lodged at Dr. Huxley’s door. ; 

Dr. Huxley confesses now that he sees Evolution as a 
“series of blind alleys”’, of which some are extremely short, 
others are longer, having, according to his computation, “ run 
for tens of millions of years before coming up against their 
terminal blank wall ”’, while others again are still longer, namely, 
“the lines that have in the past led to the development of the 
major phyla and their highest representatives’. With respect 
to these last, “‘ their course is to be reckoned not in tens but in 
hundreds of millions of years. But all in the long run have 
terminated blindly”’. What an unhappy frustration after so 
protracted an effort! 

Where, then, is evolutionary progress to be sought and dis- 
covered? ‘‘ Only along one single line. . . .” 


.’, Dr. Huxley 
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informs us, ‘‘—the line of man”. We are further told that 
“one of the concomitants of organic progress has been the 
progressive cutting down of the possible modes of further 
progress, until now, after a thousand or fifteen hundred million 
years of evolution, progress hangs on but a single thread. 
That thread is the human germ plasm”. And who is to say 
whether this solitary final thread may not snap also? What 
possible guarantee have we that this is not Evolution’s ultimate 
joke or failure or blind alley? These questions are all the more 
pertinent when we receive the further instruction from Dr. 
Huxley to the effect that any purpose manifested in Evolution 
is “ only an apparent purpose ”’, and is “‘ just as much a product 
of blind forces as is the falling of a stone to earth or the ebb and 
flow of the tides”. “ But”, we are reassured, “if we cannot 
discover a purpose in evolution, we can discenn a directi 

the line of evolutionary progress. And this past dicection th 
serve as a guide for formulating our purpose for the future ”. 
This, however, is but cold comfort when we consider that, 
according to our instructor, in every case but one the line of 
evolutionary progress has led blindly up to a “ terminal blank 
wall ’’! In the end Dr. Huxley has perforce to admit that future 
progress is neither certain nor inevitable, and that any possibility 
of it rests entirely in the hands of man himself. If this is really 
the case, God help mankind! But, alas, on no conditions will 
Dr. Huxley allow the existence of such a helper, and so we must 
seek what grains of consolation we may at Dr. Huxley’s own feet! 

As for Mr. H. G. Wells, “ no English writer of our day,” 
I quote the words of Mr. Gwilym O. Griffith, “‘ has done more 
to captivate the mind of the masses with dreams of scientific 
progress and the complete resourcefulness and self-sufficiency 
of man”’.? Yet now Mr. H. G. Wells is trudging down the 
shadowy road of disillusionment.* Mr. Griffith tells the tale 
effectively: 

“It is significant,” he writes, “‘ that the crisis of the Second 
World War found Mr. Wells in a chastened mood, and the 
brave new gospel of ‘ first and last things’ and ‘ men like gods ’ 
deflated beyond recognition. Precisely at the time when, pre- 
sumably, the public nourished upon his prophesyings of human 
rogress had need of cordial refreshment, Mr. Wells discovered 


1 Interpreters of Man don, 1 » p. 168. 
? This was 2 Bowe of course, 3943) P. before Mr. Wells died (see p. 2). 
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that his reserves of optimism were exhausted. . . . The Being 
of the Species with his hands reaching among the stars had 
shrunk back into our humble friend Homo sapiens, who began 
in a cave and may end in an air-raid shelter. After all, was he 
not a biological accident who stumbled upon an evolutionary 
extra which raised him a perilous few inches above all other 
ruling animals? 
‘“* And what if he, too, will blunder into a final and dismal 
decadence? | 
There is no reason whatever to believe that the order of nature has any greater 
bias in favour of man than it had in favour of the ichthyosaur or the pterodactyl. 
In spite of all my disposition to a brave-looking optimism, I perceive that now the 
universe is bored with him, is turning a hard face to him, and I see him being © 


carried less and less intelligently and more and more 7apidly . . . along the stream 
of fate to degradation, suffering and death. 


“The only slender hope, as Mr. Wells sees it, lies in the 
‘ wilful and strenuous adaptation by re-education of our species 
now—forthwith ’. Mankind must take itself in hand, beconié 
‘ renascent ’, or perish. And so the ebullient cheerfulness of the 
former days has given place to Mr. Wells’s very worst bedside 
manner. Poor Homo sapiens, having been told that the universe 
is bored with him, and that he is being carried more and more 
rapidly toward ‘ degradation, suffering, and death ’, is exhorted, 
as Mrs. Dombey was exhorted, to ‘ make an effort ’ and achieve 
a mental and moral renascence ‘ now—forthwith ’. Otherwise, 
he who began as a biological accident must know himself as a 
biological catastrophe, the earth for his grave and his hands 
already groping in the dust.” # 


V 


But there is still another class of person, beside the philoso- 
pher and the evolutionist, who has believed that things are destined 
steadily to improve, until ultimately an age of peace and blessed- 
ness is ushered in. I refer here to those religious people who 
entertain the idea that the kingdom of God as proclaimed by 
Christ is something which in the divine purpose is ordained to 
spread far and wide until it has covered and conquered the whole 
earth. A review of the two millennia of Christendom and its 
achievements cannot be very reassuring to those who cherish 
this notion. But, anyway, it is a mistake to think that such a 


1 The Fate of Homo Sapiens, p. 312. 
* Op. cit., pp. 177 f. 
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triumphant earthly conquest by His kingdom was ever taught 
by Christ. He certainly said that the gospel of the kingdom was 
to be preached throughout all the world for a witness to all 
nations, and that then the end would come. It is sufficiently 
clear from this passage that once the kingdom message (message 
of hope to those that receive it and warning to those that reject 
it) had been proclaimed throughout the whole world, then would 
come the exd—the end of the world about which His disciples 
had inquired, and to which inquiry this was His answer—and 
not the beginning of a new era of bliss and perfection upon 
earth. New Testament eschatology points plainly to a catas- 
trophic consummation of the history of this world. In point of: 
fact, Christ and His Apostles have given adequate warning that 
in the “ last days ”’ we are to look for anything but improvement 
in the state of mankind. They foretold rather that things would 
deteriorate and go from bad to worse, and their far from optimistic 
expectations for the future are fully borne out by the subsequent 
history of mankind and the universal condition of affairs today. 

Christ Himself predicted wars and rumours of wars, tribulation, 

mourning, distress and perplexity, and circumstances in which 
men’s hearts would fail them for fear. Paul foresaw perilous 
times in which men would be lovers of their own selves, covetous, 

boasters, proud, blasphemers, disobedient to parents, unthankful, 

unholy, without natural affection, truce-breakers, false accusers, 

incontinent, fierce, despisers of those that are good, traitors, 

headstrong, puffed up, lovers of pleasures more than lovers of 
God, ever learning and never able to come to the knowledge of 
the truth. Evil men and impostors, he said, would wax worse 

and worse, deceiving and being deceived. Peter, too, presaged 

that false prophets would arise, who privily would introduce 

damnable heresies, and that many would follow their lascivious 

ways, and also that in the last days scoffers would come, walking 

after their own lusts. We might notice also Christ’s parables 

of the wheat and the tares and of the dragnet which indicate 

clearly that even in the organised church good and bad will 

persist until the end of the world, when at last the great separa- 

tion will be made. } 

If such were the forebodings in the Apostolic age, with 
how much greater trepidation ought we today to look forward 
into the future, especially as the substantiation of these forebodings 


1 Matt. xxiv; Luke xxi; 2 Tim. iii; 2 Pet. ii. iii; Matt. xiii. 
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rears itself [before us on every side! This is certainly a 
pessimistic view of things, but it must be admitted that it is a 
pessimism which is vindicated by the trend of events. The 
security of the Victorian age, which was capped by such amazing 
advances in scientific research and mechanical invention, very 
easily established in the hearts of men the utopian delusion of 
the universal progress of mankind, as of the irresistible forward 
surge of a mighty tide. But the calamities of our present genera- 
tion have pricked that pictured bubble. We are confronted with 
the stark truth that the world is not improving. We are forced 
sadly to admit that the marvellous discoveries of our day have 
done more to destroy man’s soul and body than to save them. 
We see our poor world writhing in a state of unprecedented 
chaos, and its inhabitants being slaughtered, mutilated, and 
orphaned by the perverted devices of man’s own genius. 


VI 


But, despite these unmistakable indications that as a whole 
the level of human optimism has fallen very drastically, the desire 
and yearning for that certain better state still persists in the 
human heart as strongly as ever. “ Man,” as Charnock has said, 
“hath a boundless appetite after some sovereign good’’; he 
“desires a stable good”’.1 And this longing is characteristic 
of every human heart, just as it also surpasses in intensity every 
other desire and ambition of mankind. 

Now, this universal aspiration has to be taken into account; 
it cannot be dismissed as unimportant. This desire, this very idea 
of perfection, whence does it come? It is the question which 
Augustine asked, and which very many before and after him 
have asked: “‘ Is not the blessed life that which ali desire, so 
that there is absolutely none that does not desire it? Where 
have they known it, that they should so desire it? where seen it, 
that they so love it?’”’* Where, indeed! Is it (as Augustine 
tentatively suggests) a recollection of some former happy state 
of existence, that is, of the original blessedness of our first 
_ parents? Is it not a possibility that there still persists in the 
human breast a nostalgic reminiscence of that former favoured 
condition in which man was originally created, and which was 
ignominously forfeited as the result of the fall? 


1“* Discourse upon the Existence of God” (Existence and Attributes of God). 
2 Confessions X. 20. 
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And yet this desire for something better and fuller is not 
merely a reaching out after a material good, remembered from 
the past or hoped for in the future. Material blessing alone 
can never satisfy the human soul. Man at the fall lost not only 
happiness with respect to his material circumstances, but also 
and especially fellowship with God, which is spiritual happiness. 
Man has eaten of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, 
and his conscience now accuses him of the imperfection of his 
nature, convincing him that there is no perfection within him 
that he should desire it. Nor is this yearning after perfection 
something which is induced as the result of his observation of 
the wonders and the orderliness of the natural world which sur- 
rounds him; for the goodness after which the heart of man 
grasps is not primarily concerned with the beauties and marvels 
of nature. Rather he feels after a perfection whose character- 
istics are essentially moral and spiritual, and which is neither 
within nor around him, but above and beyond him. 

The evolutionist who would have us believe that life sprang 
in the first place from inanimate matter is thereby ascribing a 
supremacy in the realm of existence to lifeless mass, for that which 
is prior must also be superior to that which is subsequent and 
of which it is the cause. But it is obvious to all that that which 
has life is immensely superior to that which is lifeless. Mass is 
stolid, passive, unproductive; life is vital, dynamic, creative, 
Life itself is immaterial, because it is spiritual. A living body 
is very different from a dead body, but the difference is not a 
material one, nor is it measurable in physical quantities. We 
have already seen how inconceivably futile a materialistic time- 
lessness would be; it would represent the medium of eternal 
lifelessness; whereas what man’s heart desires is eternal life, 
which means spiritual perfection and completeness. The 
materialistic is quantitative, but the spiritual is infinite; 
the materialistic is impersonal, but the spiritual is personal; 
the materialistic is subordinate, but the spiritual is supreme. 

The downfall of man was procured by sin, and the wages 
of sin is death. Of all mundane events, death is the most timeful 
and the most feared, because it is terminal, it destroys life. All 
human life is mortal, and therefore starkly timeful. Berdyaev 
speaks of the “ malady of time”. “ Time which is torn apart 
into past, present and future is,” he says, “* time which is diseased, 
and it does an injury to human existence. Death is connected 
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with the disease of time. Time invariably leads on to death, it is 
a mortal disease.’’ 

Time is, in fact, the mirror of mortality: it reflects the un- 
satisfied craving of the heart of man. The unflagging passage 
of time is a constant reminder to us of our human instability. 
To be in time means that one is always in a state of transition, 
and never by any means in a state of full and final realisation. 
There is frustration in time. As Berdyaev says again, ‘‘ The 
present which cannot be seized because it falls between the past 
and the future, annihilates the past in order to be itself annihi- 
lated by the future’”’.* And this frustration of time is simply 
the mirror of human frustration. To be in time is to be straitened 
and tantalised. Time hems us in with the incompletion of “ no 
longer’ and “not yet”. The best of the past is no longer; 
the best of the future is not yet; and the best of the present is 
passing. And all is terminated by death. How true a reflection 
of the sighing, the frustration, the troubled heart-sickness of 
man | 

Time gives expression to human restlessness: restlessness in 
the pursuit of rest. Nor can there be any satisfaction, any cessa- 
tion from longing, any fulness of understanding for mortal man 
whose focus of consciousness is so minute and fragmentary. 
The narrows of human frailty necessarily shut out the ocean of 
complete perfection. Man can interpret, and even that most 
inadequately, a small segment of the time-series, and correlate 
it with other significant sequences which are stored in the mind. 
But how puny it all is when compared with the infinite vastness 
of the whole! Little wonder, then, that the finite consciousness 
is one of craving and dissatisfaction. There can never be any 
full meaning to life and history, never any true understanding 
of the world process, except through an infinite consciousness 
which embraces in its focus all things simultaneously and without 
any sequence, that is, timelessly; and such an infinite conscious- 
ness can belong only to an Infinite Personal Being, that is, to 
God. 

And the eternal life and spiritual perfection for which the 
human heart yearns can only be found in God; that blessed state 
which man desires can be realised alone in the timelessness of 
God’s presence. For what is this life and this perfection, if not 
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the life and perfection of God, who is Himself essential Being 
and pure Spirit? How can it be otherwise, seeing that this spiritual 
perfection is not to be discovered within the heart of mortal 
man, nor to be observed in the external and surrounding pheno- 
mena which are perceptible to his senses? God Himself alone is 
eternal supreme infinite Personality, and satisfaction and rest 
are to be experienced in Him only. “ This is the blessed life,” 
says Augustine, “ to rejoice to Thee, of Thee, for Thee; this it 
is, and there is no other”, and again, “ When I shall with 
my whole self cleave to Thee, I shall nowhere have sorrow or 
labour, and my life shall wholly live, as wholly full of Thee ’’.* 
“God is the chief good,” wrote saintly Richard Baxter: “* He 
that taketh anything else for his happiness, is out of the way the 
first step.” 

How truly, too, has that same holy man asserted that “ there 
is far more procured by Christ, than was lost by Adam’’.‘ 
Not by struggling to regain the bliss of some former privileged 
estate, nor by vainly clutching at that utopia which is hopelessly 
out of reach, but simply and only in and by Christ is true, 
unfettered, eternal blessedness to be had. It is not we who are 
to prepare a place for ourselves or for posterity or for Him, but 
He who, supremely triumphant, has gone to prepare a place for 
us. We of ourse/ves have no hope of ever reaching this place: 
it is entirely above and beyond us. The restrictions of time, and 
our very bodies, being material and finite, are an insuperable 
hindrance in such a quest after that which is spiritual and 
infinite. There is a gateway and a road that leads up to the per- 
fection of this place that Christ has gone to prepare. The gate- 
way is the new birth: just as the gateway to this earthly life is 
physical birth through a human parent, so the gateway to eternal 
life is spiritual birth through the love of the Heavenly Father, 
manifested in His Son Jesus Christ. “ He that believeth on 
the Son hath everlasting life.’ The road is the road of spiritual 
progress, that is to say, progress which results from the work of 
the Holy Spirit in the heart and not from the work of man. This 
is the only true way of progress, which alone leads up to the 
complete satisfaction of the desire of the human breast for 
spiritual happiness and perfection. “ The path of the just is 
as the shining light, that shineth more and more unto the perfect 
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day.”” We, who are born again, are to “ grow up into Christ in 
all things’, “‘ unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ’, until one day, that “ perfect 
day’, He “will present us faultless before the presence of His 
glory with exceeding joy”’. 

This is the perfection which patriarchs, apostles, and saints 
have desired with a single mind. They longed for “a better 
state, that is a heavenly’’. They looked “ not at the things 
which are seen, but at the things which are not seen: for the 
things which are seen are temporal, but the things which are 
not seen are eternal”. They eagerly expected “‘a building of 
God, an house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens’’. 
Ours likewise, who are redeemed and regenerated, is a spiritual 
inheritance, not an earthly one. We are not to look for heaven 
upon earth, nor for earthly delights in heaven. Nor are our 
aspirations to be centred upon some transient millennial kingdom, 
but rather upon our eternal and heavenly reign with Christ 
which will be unspoilt by the limitations of the material and the 
disabilities of time, frustration, and death. 

Meanwhile our mortal minds can exercise only a minute 
focus of consciousness; we can understand practically nothing of 
anything; we are unsatisfied through our very incompleteness. 
But He who is infinite and beyond time has a focus of conscious- 
ness which is unlimited and embraces all—all time and all the 
significance of all history. “ Eternity,” as Aquinas has said, 
“‘is nothing else but God Himself. . . . His eternity includes 
all times; not as if He Himself were altered through present, 
past, and future.”! He perceives all things simultaneously; 
there is nothing hid from Him; He knows the end from the 
beginning; and with Him there is no sequence and no frailty, 
no before and no after, but all is complete and full with Him who 
is “* All and in all.”” Thus the Divine existence and the Divine 
comprehension are perfect, lacking nothing; and ours will be, 
too, when at last we are one with our glorified Saviour. There, 
and there only, is the ultimate and the absolute Reality. ‘‘ Now 
we see through a glass, darkly; but then face to face: now I 
know in part; but then shall I know even as also I am known.” 

Spiritual perfection, then, is to be identified with God and 
achieved in Christ. And absolute reality can only exist timelessly, 
for that which exists in time has no experience of complete and 
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comprehensive reality: it is crippled by the meagreness of its 
focus of consciousness; it is always hemmed in and jostled by the 
past and the future, always clamped in the vice-like jaws of “‘ no 
longer ’’ and “ not yet’. Such existence is incomplete, partial, 
and full of sighs. No, never can our goal be any mundane state 
of blessedness, but the completeness of the heavenly glory, where 
everything, and in particular our exalted Redeemer, is absolutely 
real and absolutely significant, and our enjoyment of Him 
unimpaired for ever. ‘‘ As God is,” says Stephen Charnock, 
“so will the eternity of him be, without succession, without 
division. The fulness of joy will be always present; without past 
to be thought of with regret for being gone; without future to be 
expected with tormenting desires. When we enjoy God, we enjoy 
him in his eternity without any flux; an entire possession of all 
together, without the passing away of pleasures that may be 
wished to return, or expectation of future joys which might be 
desired to hasten. Time is fluid, but eternity is stable; and after 
many ages, the joys will be as savoury and satisfying, as if they 
had been but that moment first tasted by our hungry appetites.’ ! 
The death of the body is, for the believer, merely an event 
in time; nor is it an event to be feared and dreaded, for by it the 
frailty and imperfection of our humanity will be entirely dissolved 
for ever; and it will be followed by the next, the ultimate event 
of time, namely, the resurrection of the flesh, when the morning 
of eternity shall dawn, and we shall rise with glorified bodies, 
to live for ever with our Saviour, never to be separated from the 
perfection of His lovely presence. With what joy, then, and 
with what happy anticipation ought the redeemed heart to echo 
the glad song of the Psalmist: “‘ As for me, I will behold Thy face 
in righteousness: I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with Thy 

likeness.” Verily, verily, that will be “a morning without 
clouds ”’! 
E. Hucues. 

Johannesburg. 


1 Op. cit., “* Discourse upon the Eternity of God ”’. 
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INTRODUCTION TO A TRANSCENDENTAL 
CRITICISM OF PHILOSOPHIC THOUGHT? 


Tue subject which I have chosen for my lecture gives me the 
opportunity of informing you of some of the fundamental charac- 
teristics of the new philosophy which has been developed during 
the last twenty years at the Free University of Amsterdam, and 
which has come to be known as “ The Philosophy of the Idea 
of Law’’.? 

What is the meaning of this Philosophy? 3 

It is a fact generally known that the student who sets himself 
to study the history of Philosophy finds himself much embar- 
rassed and even disappointed because he must observe profound 
disagreement between the different schools even with regard to 
the most fundamental principles of philosophy. In this situation 
the most embarrassing point is that the different schools, so far 
at least as they maintain the scientific character of philosophy, 
profess all alike to be founded solely on purely theoretical and 
scientific principles; in other words, that they are all adherents 
of the so-called autonomy of reason. Now if that were true it 
seems a little astonishing that they cannot succeed in convincing 
one another by purely scientific arguments. When for example 
a philosopher of the Thomist school alleges that he can prove 
by purely scientific arguments the existence of a supreme God, 
First Cause and Final End of the universe, and the existence of 
a rational immortal soul, a substance immaterial, indissoluble and 
simple, he meets a philosopher of the Kantian “ critical ’’ school 
who alleges on the contrary that all these arguments issue from 
a vain and sterile metaphysic, based on the misuse of the cate- ° 
gories of the understanding and the theoretical ideas of pure 
reason. The Thomist for his part does not believe his position 
to be affected by the “ critical”’ arguments. The result is that 
these schools continue to follow each its own way after a simulated 


1 A lecture delivered to French students in Amsterdam. 

2“* The Philosophy of the Idea of Law”’ received its name from Professor seg 
weerd’s large work bearing that title which appeared in three volumes published by 
Panis at Amsterdam, 1935-6. The publication of this work, now out of print, occasioned 
the founding of the Union for Calvinist Philosophy (President, Professor Yollenhoven) 
which has now about s00 members in Holland and beyond, in addition to a large number 
of subscribers. It has a quarterly Review, Philosophia Reformata (Editor, J. H. Kok, 
Kampen, Holland). The Philosophy of the Idea of Law has many adherents in South 
Africa, the U.S.A., Switzerland, Germany and the Netherlands Indies. 
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combat. Have they had real intellectual contact? I believe the 
answer must be: No. 

That prompts us to raise the question whether theoretical 
principles are the true starting point of these schools. Would 
it not be possible that their true starting point is hidden beneath 
supposedly scientific theses, and that scientific thought has 
deeper roots which must be discovered in order to establish 
contact between different schools of philosophic thought? The 
Philosophy of the Idea of: Law has raised that question, which 
is closely related to the question of the relation between faith 
and scientific thought. 

It begins with a criticism, thus called transcendental, of 
philosophic thought, and demands a profound study of its 
universal and necessary structure. It opens this criticism by 
raising the problem: how is a scientific philosophy possible? 
that is to say under what universal and necessary conditions? 

At first sight it might appear that this problem is not at all 
new. Did not Kant, the founder of the “ critical’ school, 
already ask: How is an objective experience, i.e. a truly scientific 
experience, possible? But this latter problem is not identical 
with that raised by the Philosophy of the Idea of Law. Kant 
wanted to investigate only the objective basis of the mathematical 
sciences and the Newtonian Physics, and the true limits of 
scientific thought with regard to metaphysics. But he did not 
examine the possibility of a critical theory of human knowledge 
as a purely scientific theory. He invites his readers in the intro- 
duction to his celebrated work, The Critique of Pure Reason, to 
accept no other datum than Pure Reason. Consequently the 
theoretical attitude of thought has for him nothing problematical. 
He considers it as an unshakable datum. Now it is precisely 
here that the Philosophy of the Idea of Law sets its mark of 
interrogation. It demands a truly critical study of the structure 
of theoretical thought as such. 


(1) By what characteristics is scientific thought distinguished 
Srom pre-scientific thought and common experience? 


Without doubt it is characterised by a specific attitude in 
which we create a theoretic distance between the logical aspect 
of our thought and the non-logical aspect of our field of study. 
This attitude produces an antithetical relation in which the 
logical aspect of our thought is opposed to the non-logical aspect 
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of the reality investigated. In this antithetic relation the non- 
logical aspect opposes a resistance to every effort of our 
understanding to comprehend it in a logical concept. From this 
theoretic antithesis arises the scientific problem. The Germans 
have expressed this resistance of the object of knowledge by 
the strong word Gegenstand. 

Does this antithetic relation correspond to reality? Not at 
all. If it were true there would be in effect a deep gulf fixed 
between the logical aspect of our thought and the non-logical 
aspect which is its Gegenstand, its opposite. There would be no 
possibility of throwing a bridge across this abyss. The possibility 
of knowledge would be lost. In fact the antithetic relation is 
based upon a purely theoretic abstraction. The different aspects 
of reality are indissolubly linked by time, which is the deepest 
ground of temporal reality. This allows us to raise a second 
problem which we may formulate thus: 


(2) From what is abstraction made in scientific thought and how 
is this abstraction possible? 


In setting this problem we may not start from the antithetic 
relation as from a datum involving no problem in itself. It is 
far from being a datum, for it contains precisely a fundamental 
problem. Let us now compare the theoretic attitude with the 
pre-theoretic attitude of common experience. The latter is 
characterised by an absolute lack of all antithetic relation. In 
the attitude of common experience we find ourselves completely 
within empirical reality with all the functions of our consciousness. 
There is no distance, no opposition between the logical aspect of 
our thought and the non-logical aspects of reality. But if there 
is an absolute lack of the antithetic relation, naive experience is 
none the less characterised by another relation, namely the 
relation of the subject to the object of our experience. Current philo- 
sophy has very erroneously confounded this relation with the 
antithetic relation of theoretical thought. It is precisely the 
opposite. 

In naive experience we attribute without hesitation objective 
qualities—sensual, logical, cultural, social, aesthetic, even moral 
—to the objects of our common life. We know very well that 
they cannot function as subjects which feel, distinguish logically, 
live together in a society, or make value-judgments. We know 
perfectly that these objective qualities belong to them only with 
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reference to the subjective functions of some possible conscious- 
ness. We experience this relation of subject and object as a 
structural relation of reality itself. That is to say, sensual colour 
belongs to the rose only with reference to a possible sensual 
perception, not to my individual perception or yours. To sum 
up: the subject-object relation leaves reality intact, together. 
The antithetic relation on the contrary is the product of an. 
analysis, an abstraction. 

The view of naive experience which I have here given you 
is not generally accepted. Current opinion considers naive 
experience from the theoretical point of view. It is conceived as 
a specific theory of reality, the so-called “ naive realist” theory, 
or the “ image theory ”’. According to this view, naive experience 
would imagine that human consciousness was placed like a 
photographic apparatus opposite a reality, as it were, independent 
of that consciousness. This “ reality in itself’’ would be re- 
produced faithfully and completely in consciousness. That is a 
very erroneous conception of naive experience. Naive experience 
is not a theory of reality. Rather it takes reality as it is given. It 
is itself a datum, or rather she supreme datum for every theory of 
reality and of knowledge. 3 

Let us return now to the antithetic relation of scientific 
thought. We have seen that from this relation arises the scientific 
problem. Theoretical thought cannot stop before the problem. 
It must advance from theoretical antithesis to synthesis. It must 
arrive at a logical concept of the non-logical aspect of reality. 
Here emerges a new problem, which we may formulate thus: 


(3) From what starting point is it possible to apprehend integrally 
in a synthetic view the diverse aspects of reality which are analysed 
and opposed to one another in the antithetic relation? 


In raising this problem the Philosophy of the Idea of Law 
submits every possible starting point of philosophic thought to 
a fundamental criticism. 

Now it is indubitable that a truly critical attitude of thought 
does not permit us to choose the starting point in one of the 
opposed terms of the antithetic relation, that is, neither in the 
logical aspect of our thought, nor in the non-logical aspect of 
the object of our thought. Yet the current philosophy seems 
obliged by its dogma of the autonomy of reason to seek a point 


of departure in theoretical thought itself. Now here arises : 
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inescapable embarrassment. For by its intrinsic structure the 
logical aspect of our thought in its scientific function is obliged 
to proceed by a theoretical synthesis. And there are as many 
possible theoretical syntheses as reality has aspects. There is a 
synthesis of a mathematical nature, another of a physical nature, 
another biological, psychological, historical, sociological, etc., 
etc. In which of these possible syntheses will philosophical 
thought seek its point of departure? It matters not which it 
chooses, for it, will always exaggerate one of these aspects, and 
this will lead to the proclamation of the absolutism of one of the 
special synthetic points of view. There is the true source of all 
the “isms” in philosophy, which haunt scientific thought and 
furiously give one another battle. 

Now it is curious that apparently all these “‘ isms ’’ can be 
pursued in theory. How is that possible? The Philosophy of the 
Idea of Law has unveiled this mystery by a serious analysis of 
the structure-of the aspects of reality. 

What is a structure? It is an architectonic plan according 
to which a diversity of ‘‘ moments ”’ is united in a totality. And 
that is only possible so long as the different ‘‘ moments ’”’ do 
not occupy the same place in the totality but are rather knit 
together by a directive and central “‘ moment’’. This is precisely 
the situation with regard to the structure of the different aspects 
of reality. They have an enduring structure in time which is 
the necessary condition for the functioning of variable phenomena 
in the framework of these aspects. 

In this structure we find, necessarily, a central and directive 
‘““moment ” which cannot be logically defined because by it an 
aspect maintains its individuality with regard to all the other 
aspects of reality, even with regard to the logical aspect of our 
thought. We call this directive “‘moment” the “ #uclear 
moment”. The “nuclear moment”’, however, cannot display 
its individuality except in close liaison with a series of other 
‘““moments ’’. These latter are by nature partially analogical, 
i.e. they recall the “ nuclear moments ”’ of all the aspects which 
have an anterior place in the order of aspects. Partially also 
they are of the nature of anticipations, which recall the “‘ nuclear 
moments ”’ of all the aspects which have a later place in that 
order. 

Let us take for example the sensation-aspect of reality. In 
its structure we find a nuclear element which cannot be further 
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reduced and which guarantees the individuality of the aspect 
in its proper sense. This is the “ semsation-moment as such”. 
““ Was man nicht definieren kann, das sieht man als ein Fuehlen an.” 
Only it would be quite wrong to suppose that this is a trait 
characteristic of the sensation-aspect of reality and of it alone. 
In fact we encounter the same situation in all the other aspects. 

Round this central or nuclear “ moment” are grouped 
analogical “‘ moments ’’. We find in the first place an analogical 
‘““moment which recalls the nuclear “ moment of the bio- 
logical aspect of reality. There is a living sensation and in this 
““ vital moment ” the sensation-aspect discovers its indissoluble 
liaison with the aspect of organic life. The living sensation is 
not identical with the organic life of our body. It obeys its own 
laws, which are of a psychological nature. It remains character- 
ised by its own nuclear “‘ moment ”’, the “ sensation moment ”’. 
Nevertheless there is no living sensation possible without the 
solid foundation of an organic life fn the biological sense. 

Then in the structure of the sensation-aspect we find an 
analogical “‘moment” which recalls the nuclear moment of 
the physical aspect, i.e., movement. No sensation-life is possible 
which does not reveal itself in emotions. Emotion is a movement 
of feeling. But a movement of feeling cannot be reduced to a 
physical or chemical movement. It remains characterised by 
its nuclear “‘ moment ’’ and submissive to its own psychological 
laws. Only, every emotion takes place on the solid foundation 
of the physical and chemical movements of our body. 

Next we find in the structure of the sensation aspect an 
analogical “‘ moment ”’ which recalls the nuclear moment of the 
spatial aspect of reality. In the life of sensation there is necessarily 
a feeling of space which corresponds to perceived space, and is 
differentiated as optical, auditive and tactile space. This per- 
ceived space is not at all identical with mathematical space but 
it is not possible without the foundation of the latter. 

Finally, we find in the structure of the sensation-aspect an 
_analogical “* moment” which recalls the nuclear moment of the 
arithmetical aspect, i.e., quantity or number. There is no 
emotional life possible without a multiplicity and diversity of 
sensations. This multiplicity is not at all identical with multi- 
plicity in the arithmetical sense. It is qualitative and psycho- 
logical. It allows no quantitative isolation like the different 
parts of a straight line. The different sensations penetrate one 
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another. Only, this multiplicity is impossible without the 
foundation of an arithmetical multiplicity. 

So far we have analysed the structure of the sensation-aspect 
only in the analogical direction. That is the “* primitive or closed 
situation ’”’ in which we find the sensation-life in the animals. 
But when you study the sensation-life of man you discover 

‘moments ”’ of anticipation by which the life of feeling relates 
itself to the nuclear ‘‘ moments ”’ of all the later aspects of reality. 
We meet successively a logical feeling, an. historical feeling, a 
linguistic feeling, a social feeling for propriety and tact, an 
economic feeling, an aesthetic feeling, a feeling for right, a moral 
feeling and a feeling of unshakable certitude which is akin to faith. 

Here is revealed a structural phenomenon which we call the 
universality in its proper orbit of every aspect of reality. Every 
aspect is a true mirror of the entire order of aspects. It reflects 
in its own way the totality of aspects. And here at the same 
time is the clue to all the philosophical “isms”. We now 
understand how it is possible for them all to be pursued equally 
with the appearance of conviction. And it is also evident that 
they cannot result from a truly critical attitude of thought. For 
we must choose between these alternatives: either all the “ isms ” 
are equally right, in which case they destroy one another: or 
they are equally wrong, and that is more likely. Thus it appears 
that the current opinion which maintains the autonomy of 
scientific thought is self-refuted. 

It is just at this point that Immanuel Kant, the founder of 
the “ critical ”’ school, believed he could show another way. He 
saw very clearly that the various philosophical “‘ isms ”’ lack a 
critical attitude. He seeks a starting point for his theoretical 
philosophy which would be raised above the special synthetic 
points of view. And he is of opinion that this transcendent 
point of our consciousness can only be discovered by the way 
of knowledge of ourselves. This way contains a great promise. 
For it is indubitable that our theoretical thought, so long as it 
is fixed on the different aspects of reality, is dissipated in a 
theoretical diversity. Only in the way of knowledge of itself 
can human consciousness concentrate on a central point where 
all the aspects of our consciousness converge in a radical unity. 
The ancient Greek philosophers knew this very well. Socrates 
already laid it down that self-knowledge is the key to all philosophy. 
But here arises a new problem, which we may formulate thus: 
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(4) How is self-knowledge possible, and of what nature is this 
knowledge? | 


Kant did not wish to abandon the theoretical point of 
departure. Owing to the dogma of the autonomy of scientific 
thought he is obliged to seek a starting point in pure reason 
itself. But he supposes it will be possible to demonstrate in 
scientific thought itself a transcendent point of consciousness 
which will be raised above the different special synthetic view- 
points. This is how he thinks to resolve the problem. He 
believes that in the logical aspect of our thought there is a 
subjective pole—‘‘ J shink’’—which has an opposite pole in 
every concrete empirical reality, and which guarantees the 
radical unity of all our synthetic acts. This “ J think ”’ is, accord- 
ing to him, the ultimate logical subject, which can never become 
the object of our knowledge, because every act of theoretical 
knowing must start from “ J shink’S This “J think”’ is not at 
all identical with our concrete acts of thinking. These latter 
can themselves become the object of “J think”’; while “J 
think” is the universal and necessary condition of every theoretic 
and synthetic act of our consciousness. It has no individuality. 
It is not of an empirical nature. It is a condition, logical and 
general by nature, of every scientific act. 

The question now is whether Kant has succeeded in demon- 
strating a true point of departure in theoretical thought, and 
the answer must be: No. As we have just seen, the point of 
departure of theoretical thought must transcend the opposed 
terms of the antithetic relation. But Kant seeks for one in the 
logical aspect of thought. “‘/ shink”’ remains within the anti- 
thetic relation, opposed to the object. In the logical aspect there 
cannot be a radical unity given in “ J think”’. For we have seen 
that the structure of a specific aspect is always a unity in diversity 
of “moments” and never a unity above the “ moments”. 
Besides it is a profound error to suppose that empirical reality 
itself could become the object of the logical aspect of our thought. 
The object is always the product of a theoretical abstraction by 
which a non-logical aspect of reality is opposed to the logical 
aspect of our thought. 

Thus there arises anew the problem which we have already 
formulated. How is self-knowledge possible? For indubitably 
the way of self-knowledge will be the sole way to discover the 
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true starting point of our scientific thought. Now it is generally 
admitted that se/f-knowledge is always correlative to knowledge of 
God. When for example Aristotle seeks the characteristic and 
central point of human nature in the theoretical understanding, 
this self-knowledge is indissolubly knit with his conception of 
God. God is for Aristotle Absolute Theoretical Thought, 
noésis noéseds, which has only itself for object, and which is pure 
form opposed to all matter. When in modern philosophy the 
great German thinker Leibniz seeks the central point of human 
nature in mathematical thought with its clear and distinct 
concepts, this self-knowledge is quite dependent on his con- 
ception of God. God is for Leibniz the archetypal Intellect, the 
great Geometrician, Creative Thought. And when Kant, in his 
Critique of Practical Reason, seeks the true core of human nature 
in its moral function, in its liberty to give itself its own laws, 
this self-knowledge is correlative to his idea of God, which is 
moralistic. 

In fact self-knowledge is by nature religious. Man’s “ Self” 
is the concentration point of all his existence, of all his functions 
within the different aspects of temporal reality. The Self is the 
religious centre, the heart, as Holy Scripture says, of all existence. 
The Self seeks, by an original innate tendency, its divine origin, 
and cannot know itself except in this original relation. 

The true starting point of any possible philosophy is always 
a fundamentally religious motive. That is guaranteed by the very 
structure of theoretical thought which we have investigated 
above. These religious motives are the true motive forces which 
have dominated the evolution of western scientific thought. 
Each motive establishes a community among those who start 

_ from it. It dominates the thinker all the more if he is unconscious 
of his hidden religious motive. 

There have been four great religious motives which have 
dominated the evolution of western scientific thought. I can 
but briefly mention them. 

In the first place there is the great motive of Matter and 
Form, which was the fundamental motive of Greek thought. 
It originates in an endless conflict in the religious consciousness 
of the Greeks between the natural religion of antiquity and the 
cultural religion of the Olympic gods. Matter corresponds to 
the faith of the ancient natural religion, according to which 
divinity was the great vital current without stable or personal 
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form, out of which emerge all beings of individual form, which . 


are subject to the great law of birth and death by-a blind 
necessity, Anangke. The motive of form corresponds to the 
faith of the later religion of the Olympic gods who ate only 
deified cultural forces who have left their mother earth with its 
vital current to receive an immortal, personal and invisible 
form. But the Olympic gods have no power over against Anangke, 
which dominates the stream of life and death. Anangke is their 
great antagonist. 

The second fundamental motive was introduced into western 
thought by the Christian religion. It is the motive of the Creation, 
the radical Fall due to sin, and Redemption in ‘fesus Christ. The 
third is that of Nature and Grace, introduced by Catholicism, 
which originates in an attempt to reconcile the opposed religious 
motives of Greek and Christian thought. The fourth is that of 
Nature and Liberty, introduced by modern Humanism, which 
originates in an insoluble conflict between the religious cult of 
human personality in its liberty and autonomy and the desire 
to dominate reality by modern natural science, which seeks to 
construe it as a rational and uninterrupted chain of causes and 
effects. This humanist motive has absorbed into itself the three 
earlier fundamental motives, secularising the Christian motive 
and the Catholic motive. 

It is evident that a critical study of the influence of these 
great religious motives on scientific thought should open the 
door to a profounder view of the history of philosophy. Here in 
fact are to be discovered the profound roots of scientific thought 


which were hidden by theoretical masks under the reign of the | 


} 


dogma of the autonomy of reason. Here also appears the only , 


way to establish real contact or discussion between the different _ 


schools, which at present seems impossible for lack of any 
notion of the true starting points of philosophy. 

I regret that I cannot now pursue this transcendental 
criticism of philosophic thought in its application to the different 
schools. I hope however that I have succeeded in inspiring in 
you some interest in the critical view of the Philosophy of the 
Idea of Law. 

H. Dooyeweerp. 


Free University of Amsterdam. 


“THE TYNDALE FELLOWSHIP FOR 
BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


In May 1938 some senior members and friends of the Inter- 
Varsity Fellowship of Evangelical Unions met in the house of 
one of their number in London to consider how best the reproach 
of obscurantism and anti-intellectual prejudice might be removed 
from Evangelical Christianity in England. How far this reproach 
was justified is a question outside the scope of this paper; at 
any rate, it was widely believed that Evangelicals were afraid 
of scholarship, especially Biblical and theological scholarship, 
and Evangelicals in England did not always act in such a way 
as to explode this belief. In this respect, of course, there was 
a considerable difference between English and Scottish Evangel- 
icalism. One ordinand in the 1920’s, who is now on the staff 
of a theological college, was strongly urged by an eminent 
Evangelical clergyman not to read for theological honours in 
one of the ancient English universities; and when he disregarded 
this and other warnings, the oddity of a confessed Evangelical 
pursuing such a course earned for him in Evangelical circles 
the title of ““ The Theologian ’’. Most happily, the precedent 
he established was followed by others. But the situation left 
much to be desired when these men met to consider it in 1938. 

After some discussion, they constituted themselves as the 
Biblical Research Committee, loosely attached to the Inter- 
Varsity Fellowship. The object of this Committee was from the 
first to endeavour by all possible means to promote sound Biblical 
scholarship among Evangelical Christians in England. Contact 
was made with probable sympathisers throughout the British 
Isles, as well as in Europe and America, and a few men who 
were interested in certain fields of Biblical scholarship were 
encouraged to pursue these interests and produce work which 
might help to remove the reproach of unscholarliness from 
English Evangelicalism. One or two major works of Biblical 
scholarship undertaken at that time are now in course of 
publication. | 

The outbreak of war in 1939 augured ill for the schemes of 
the infant Committee, but in fact those schemes grew and 
fructified during the war in a measure beyond what could have 
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been hoped. By the summer of 1941 sufficient progress was 
made to encourage the Committee to convoke a Conference of 
sympathisers from all parts of Britain to consider further plans. 
This Conference met at Kingham Hill, Oxfordshire, two or 
three weeks after Hitler’s attack on Russia; and those who 
were present will not readily forget it. The Conference profited 
greatly by the wise and experienced advice of that true father 
in God, the late Principal Donald Maclean of Edinburgh, who 
had played a leading part in the resurgence of Scottish Evangeli- 
calism twelve years previously, when he and his colleague, the 
late Professor J. R. Mackay, inaugurated THe Evance.icat 
QuarTerLy. It was at this Conference, incidentally, that the 
first steps were taken towards ensuring the continued witness 
of the QuarTeERLy under its present constitution. 

Among the decisions reached at Kingham Hill the three 
most important were (1) to hold an annual Summer School, 
(2) to found two annual lectures in “Biblical studies, one for the 
Old Testament and one for the New, and (3) to secure a residen- 
tial centre and library for Biblical research. f 

Arrangements were made at onee to hold a Summer School 
the following year, and held it was, despite many unfavourable 
conditions arising from the war, at St. Deiniol’s Library, 
Hawarden, North Wales. The stimulating intellectual atmo- 
sphere at St. Deiniol’s showed those who attended something 
of the value of such a residential centre, and encouraged them 
to do their best to secure one of their own. Very few attended 
the first Summer School, but at least it was a beginning, and 
those who came found the time by no means wasted as they 
read 1 Samuel in Hebrew and Galatians in Greek. Larger 
numbers attended the Summer Schools of 1943 and 1944, which 
were held at Wadham College, Oxford; and the 1945 Summer 
School was held in our own residential centre, Tyndale House, 
Cambridge (of which more anon), to study the problems of the 
Fourth Gospel for the first week and the Biblical Doctrine of 
the Church for the second week. The latest Summer School 
was held there in July 1946, having as special subject for the 
first week ‘‘ The Relation between the Testaments” and for 
the second week ‘“‘ The Authority of the Bible’’. At these 
Summer Schools, as well as on other occasions, we have benefited 
greatly by the help of friends from Scotland and Ireland—it 
may not be invidious to mention Professors G. T. Thomson 
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and A. M. Renwick of Edinburgh, and the Rev. W. C. G. 
Proctor of Trinity College, Dublin. 

After careful deliberation, it was decided to call the two 
annual lectures founded as a result of the Kingham Hill dis- 
cussions “* The Tyndale Lectures ’”’ in Old and New Testament 
studies. The first two were delivered at Oxford in December 
1942, and two more have been delivered each Christmas vacation 
since then. Among our Old Testament lecturers we have had 
Dr. W. J. Martin of Liverpool and Professors E. Robertson 
(Manchester), N. W. Porteous (Edinburgh), and D. Winton 
Thomas (Cambridge); among the New Testament lecturers have 
been Dr. Basil Atkinson, Mr. E. K. Simpson, Professor Francis 
Davidson, and Principal P. W. Evans. Some of these lectures 
have been published in pamphlet form: Samuel and Saul, by 
E. Robertson; The Theology of Prepositions, by B. F. C. 
Atkinson; Words Worth Weighing in the Greek New Testament, 
by E. K. Simpson; Pauline Predestination, by F. Davidson; 
‘““ The Prophet” in the Lachish Ostraca, by D. W. Thomas; The 
Date of Ezra’s Coming to Ferusalem, by J. S. Wright; The 
Speeches in the Acts of the Apostles, by F. F. Bruce. 

It was necessary, of course, to find an audience for these 
Tyndale Lectures; they were therefore held during the Annual 
Conference of the I.V.F. Theological Students’ Fellowship, 
which regularly meets during the Christmas vacation, and a 
number of senior men came together for a day or two in the 
same place, primarily to hear the Tyndale Lectures, but also for 
further papers and discussions. The Biblical Research Com- 
mittee therefore decided to convene a Conference each Christmas 
vacation, to spend three or four days discussing a given topic. 
In the Christmas vacation of 1944-1945, for example, the topic 
was Biblical Interpretation; in 1945-1946, Biblical Eschatology; 
in 1946-1947, Biblical Anthropology. 

The need for a residential centre was increasing all the time, 
and at last, in September 1944, we were able to secure the 
excellent freehold property at 16, Selwyn Gardens, Cambridge, 
to which the name “‘ Tyndale House”’ was given. The name 
of William Tyndale is one in which no one party or section of 
English-speaking Christendom has a special interest; he and 
his work are our common heritage. And—rather strangely— 


1 All published by the Tyndale Press, 39 Bedford 2 eee London, W.C.1, except 
_ Samuel and Saul, which was published by the John Rylands Library, Manchester. 
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Tyndale’s name had not been already appropriated by a learned 
foundation, as those of Wycliffe, Ridley, and others had been. 
Tyndale House was first used for its proper purpose when the 
Conference convened by the Biblical Research Committee met 
there in January 1945, and it was solemnly dedicated to God 
for that purpose on the afternoon of January 2, at a simple 
service in which the Rev. G. T. Manley, Professor G. T. 
Thomson, and Dr. D. Martyn Lloyd-Jones took part. 

When Tyndale House was acquired, a library was ready to 
be housed in it. From the time of the Kingham Hill Conference 
onwards, some of us had been collecting books suitable for 
Biblical and theological research. The heavy expenditure thus 
entailed was most generously defrayed by a Christian gentleman 
of long-range spiritual vision, whose anonymity must be pre- 
served at his own desire. Now, Tyndale House contains a 
library of several thousand volumes, on which the Biblical 
scholar’s eye rests with fond and envious delight. It is strictly 
a residential library, so that volumes cannot be lent out. It is 
mainly intended for the use of people who come to stay for 
longer or shorter periods at Tyndale House in order to carry 
out some form of Biblical research, though its facilities are also 
at the disposal of residents in Cambridge who wish to consult 
the volumes in Tyndale House. Colonel J. N. D. Anderson, 
O.B.E., M.A., LL.B., late of Egypt and Cyrenaica, a Cambridge 
graduate and Semitic scholar, has recently been appointed 
Resident Warden and Librarian. 

As a result of the Summer Schools and Winter Cuntienen: 
a larger group of interested men and women was gradually 
forming round the Biblical Research Committee as its nucleus. 
It was plainly desirable that this group should be more definitely 
integrated, and at the first Conference held in Tyndale House 
(January 1945) it was constituted as the Tyndale Fellowship 
for Biblical Research. This Fellowship is linked with the I.V.F. 
in that the I.V.F. Biblical Research Committee is also the 
Council of the Tyndale Fellowship, and its theological outlook 
is that expressed in the I.V.F. Doctrinal Basis. Its object is to 
maintain and promote Biblical studies and research in a spirit 
of loyalty to the Christian Faith as enshrined in the consensus 
of the Historic Creeds and Reformed Confessions, and to re- . 
establish the authority of Evangelical scholarship in the field of 
Biblical and theological studies. 
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Among its activities the Tyndale Fellowship endeavours (1) 
to encourage younger scholars to engage in Biblical research, 
along linguistic, historical, archaeological or theological lines; 
(2) to call attention to and to examine contemporary research 
bearing upon the right understanding of the Bible; (3) to urge 
the claims of Biblical studies to a permanent and influential 
place in the national system of education; (4) to create oppor- 
tunities for intercourse and co-operation between those who 
have at heart the objects which the Fellowship desires to promote, 
and to co-operate with similar bodies among the English- 
speaking nations and on the European Continent and elsewhere. 

Membership of the Tyndale Fellowship is open to all 
persons of either sex who are in sympathy with its objects and 
wish to take an active part in Biblical Research. Members are 
kept in touch with the affairs of the Fellowship by means of 
the quarterly Tyndale Bulletin and circulating portfolios devoted 
to various branches of Biblical and theological studies. They 
are encouraged to contribute to these studies by writing mono- 
graphs or theses for higher degrees, by reading papers at 
Conferences, Summer Schools or Reading Parties, by con- 
tributing articles to appropriate periodicals, and so forth. Several 
articles appearing from time to time in THe EvaNnGELicaL 
QuarTERLy have been first composed to be read at meetings of 
the Tyndale Fellowship. 

But an important question is sometimes raised. While the — 
Tyndale Fellowship professes its desire to remove the stigma 
of obscurantism from English Evangelicalism, is it in fact free 
from obscurantism itself? Does not its acceptance of the I.V.F. 
Doctrinal Basis commit it ipso facto to an unprogressive “ Funda- 
mentalism ’’ (to employ what Principal Maclean aptly called 
““a refined theological swearword ’’!)? Are not its conclusions 
in the field, say, of Biblical criticism, prescribed and settled 
in advance? The answer is, unreservedly, No. 

As for its acceptance of the I.V.F. Doctrinal Basis, that is 
simply a summary, in untheological language, of the Protestant 
faith as exhibited in its chief formularies. The Basis has fre- 
quently been criticised for explicitly predicating “ infallibility ” 
of Holy Scripture as originally given, as well as its divine 
inspiration and supreme authority in all matters of faith and 
conduct. But Evangelical Belief, the official interpretation of the 
Basis, explains this “ infallibility ’’ to mean “‘ that the Scriptures 
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themselves, in their proper sense, never lead astray the soul 
who is sincerely seeking truth ”’ (1st edition, p. 10).1_ The words, 
“in their proper sense’, necessarily imply that each part of 
the Bible must be viewed in the light of the whole, and that the 
Old Testament must be read in the light of the New.* There is 
nothing obscurantist in this position. 

Admittedly, the Tyndale Fellowship has its presuppositions 
and its distinctive point of view. It is committed to the Catholic 
Evangelical Faith. Few, if any, Biblical scholars, whether 
working singly or in groups, approach their studies without 
presuppositions of any kind. Those who say or think that they 
do, very often betray in the event that their presuppositions, 
even if unsuspected by themselves, are none the less real. It 
is much better to be aware of)one’s presuppositions and bias, 
and to acknowledge them frafikly, as allowances can then be 
more easily made for them.‘ Some Biblical critics, on the other 
hand, while professedly pursuing their research with unbiased 
minds and scientific methods, have in fact proceeded on the 
assumption that the supernatural may be discounted. They 
were at liberty to make this assumption if they wished, of course; 
if we disagree with what our opponents say, we readily defend 
their right to say it; but it would have been better if their anti- 
supernaturalist premisses had been explicitly admitted by them- 
selves and understood by their hearers and readers. A curious 
situation arose when, towards the end of last century, devout 
Christian scholars in Scotland and England accepted conclusions 
reached in Biblical criticism from rationalist premisses by 
Continental scholars. When Dr. James Begg described to 
Thomas Carlyle the development of such a situation among 
some Scottish theologians, the sage of Chelsea, no devotee of the 
Reformed Faith himself, thundered: “ Have my countrymen’s 


1 The use of the term “ infallibility has been bedevilled by the dogma of Pa 
Infallibility. The I.V.F. Doctrinal Basis probably took it from the Westminster Con- 
Session of Faith. The word is strictly equivalent to Gk. dogddeca, used in Luke i. 4 
translated “ certainty’ in A.V. and R.V.); and the interpretation quoted above from 

vangelical Belief gives the ise meaning of the term. Later on the same page we 
read: “* By using the word ‘ infallibility " in reference to Holy Scripture, we mean that 
it is in itself a true and complete guide, and requires no external correction either by 
Church or Tradition.” , 

* Of course, it is also true that the New Testament must be read in the light of the 
Old, but in a slightly different sense of the phrase. ; 

* This does not mean, of course, that we have not the soundest reason for holding this 
Faith place! 

Prejudices that are ized as such are generally harmless; the unrecognized 
ones ¥ the dangerous ones” (A. D. Ritchie, Ciwslization, Science and Religion [1945], 
p- 12). 
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heads become turnips, that they think they can hold the premisses 
of German unbelief and draw the conclusions of Scottish Evan- 
gelical Orthodoxy?’’ It is a good thing to know what our 
premisses are, to acknowledge them openly, and to see to it. 
that our conclusions stand in some sort of rational relationship 
to them. 

It is helpful to contrast the position of the Tyndale Fellowship 
with that of Roman Catholic Biblical scholarship. Roman 
Catholic scholars have, of course, their special presuppositions 
and preferences; that is but natural, and we have no fault to 
find with it, the more so as they freely avow them. But the 
Papal authorities are not content to leave well alone and trust 
their scholars not to reach conclusions at variance with the 
premisses of their faith. The growth of the Modernist movement 
in the Church of Rome led to the establishment by Pope Leo 
XIII in 1901 of the Pontifical Biblical Commission, which in 
many cases prescribes the limits within which Roman Catholic 
Biblical scholars may operate. A reference to Dr. E. J. Kissane’s 
scholarly work on Isaiah, for example, will show the learned 
author’s pains to show that his view of the composition of that 
book does not transgress the limits prescribed by the Biblical 
Commission.! The late Abbot Chapman, in the introduction 
to his book Matthew, Mark and Luke (1937), related the steps 
by which he exchanged his earlier view of the priority of Mark 
for his later one of the priority of Matthew. We do not question 
that he really did change his mind through further study of 
the evidence as it appealed to him; but his arguments would 
carry greater weight if the Biblical Commission had not previously 
laid down the priority of Matthew as a conclusion not to be 
gainsaid. Or, when Mgr. Ronald Knox in his new translation 
of the New Testament says that while the passage about the 
Three Heavenly Witnesses in 1 John v. 7 does not occur in 
any good Greek manuscript, “the Latin manuscripts may have 
preserved the true text’, we wonder what he would have said 
had he been left free to exercise his own judgment in the matter. 

No such conclusions are prescribed for members of the 
Tyndale Fellowship. In such critical cruces, for example, as 
the codification of the Pentateuch, the composition of Isaiah, the 
date of Daniel, the sources of the Gospels, or the authenticity of 
the Pastoral Epistles, each of us is free to hold and proclaim 


1 E. J. Kissane, The Book of Isaiah, Vol. ii (1943), pp. lviii f. 
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the conclusions to which all the available evidence points. Any 
research worthy of the name, we take it for granted, must 
necessarily be unfettered. 

Evangelical Christians must, once and for all, give the lie 
to the common idea that they are afraid of scientific research. 
If the idea were true, it would say little for the strength of such 
people’s personal faith. But it must not even seem to be true. 
Of course, if our premisses are intellectually untenable, the 
sooner we know it the better; but if we are convinced that our 
position is impregnably secure, then we shall welcome all the 
light that science and scholarship have to throw upon it, whether 
coming from friendly or from hostile quarters, in order that it 
may be seen to be impregnably secure. The early Christians 
challenged the closest scrutiny of their claims: “this thing ”’, 
they gladly asserted, “‘ was not done in a corner”’. We wish to 
be of their spirit. Our desire for our contemporaries, as Luke’s 
for Theophilus, is that they may know the certainty—in the 
proper sense of the word, the infallibility—of the Christian 
message as they read or hear it. 

From the outset, the Biblical Research Committee and the 
Tyndale Fellowship have emphasised the importance of the 
linguistic side of Biblical study. Sound theology must be based 
on sound exegesis, and sound exegesis on a sound text; and to 
establish and understand a sound text we require a thorough 
acquaintance with the original languages. And a thorough 
acquaintance with these requires some knowledge at least of 
other languages which influenced them. The New Testament 
idiom cannot be properly understood without some knowledge 
of Hebrew and Aramaic, and the intensive study of these Old 
Testament languages leads one into such other languages as 


1 Thus, if in this QUARTERLY different views of the common authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel and the Apocalypse have been aired by two members of the Tyndale Fellowship— 
Mr. Beasley-Murray in Vol. xviii (1946), pp. 185 f., and the present writer in Vol. xvi 
(1944), pp. 107 ff.—it is simply because we differ as to which side the weight of the 
evidence comes down on. Or, when Mr. Nunn, in his recent Tyndale Fellowshi 
publication (reviewed on p. 79), maintains the Apostolic authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 
it is purely because the evidence he adduces points so irresistibly to that conclusion. 
We may contrast the situation in which a Roman Catholic scholar like M. J. Lagrange 
finds himself. At the beginning of his Ewangile selom saint Fean (1925), he says: “ L’Eglise 
catholique a om parmi les livres canoniques les évangiles selon Matthieu, Marc, Luc et 
Jean. quatri¢me évangile a donc été écrit sous inspiration de |'Esprit-Saint. Pour 
nous c'est un dogme, ce n'est pas une question. Ce n'est pas non plus une question de 
savoir s'il a eu pour auteur le disciple bien-aimé, Jean, fils de Zébédée. Ce point est fixé 

la tradition ecclésiastique " (p. vi). In our view, the inspiration of the Fourth Gospel 
is sufficiently clear even to a reader endowed with the slenderest spiritual discernment, 
while its authorship can be determined only by considering the internal and external 

nce. 
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Sumerian, Akkadian, Hittite, Hurrian, Egyptian, Persian, and 
Arabic. We desire to be worthy followers of the Reformers in 
our insistence on the primacy of the strict grammatico-historical 
exegesis of Scripture, and we emphasise the necessity of laying 
a stable foundation for this exegesis, and discourage the taking 
of short cuts. Though this policy may not show such immediate 
results as some would like to see, we believe that the results, 
when they come, will be the more enduring. 

It has been pointed out that the success of the Evangelical 
Revival two centuries ago was all the greater because the intel- 
lectual tenability of Christianity, scouted by the Deists, had 
been re-established for many, in terms which appealed to the 
eighteenth-century mind, by Bishop Butler. There will be the 
greater hope for evangelism in this century if people in general 
can be rationally persuaded that Evangelical Christianity has 
nothing to do with a pseudo-conservatism that fears to face the 
facts of Biblical or any other science lest it should find its position 
undermined. A sane and cogent Biblical theology can be 
presented in terms which, on the one hand, acknowledge the 
revelation of God recorded in Holy Writ and, on the other, 
cannot be assailed as unscientific, illogical or obscurantist. The: 
Tyndale Fellowship desires to play its part in preparing the way 
for such a presentation. It is no friend of the irrationalism popular 
in some modern theological circles. 

The need for renewed efforts in Biblical and theological 
study in the British Isles in these post-war years is all the greater 
because of the eclipse—temporary, we may well pray—of these 
studies in Germany. When we contemplate the magnificent 
wealth of contributions to Biblical research made over so many 
years in Germany, it is with a sense of appalling loss that we 
learn that, at the time of writing, not one periodical devoted to 
Biblical or theological learning is being published in that land. 
Fortunately, we cannot say that none is being published in the 
German language, for we have to welcome the new T'heologische 
Zeitschrift edited in Switzerland by Professor K. L. Schmidt; but 
this can go only a small way to repair the loss. There may be 
some people who view with equanimity or even satisfaction this 
eclipse of German scholarship in the Biblical field as in so many 
others; but the Tyndale Fellowship is of another mind. There 
have indeed been tendencies from time to time in German 
Biblical scholarship which did not commend themselves to 
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Evangelical thought ;! but its present sorry plight can be 
regarded as nothing less than a calamity for the whole world— 
though not such a calamity as its plight under a triumphant 
Hitlerism would have been, for then the hope of an early and 
vigorous resurrection, which we may now indulge, would have 
been slender indeed. 

On these and other grounds we feel we have reason to hope 
and believe that the Tyndale Fellowship may have “ come to 
the kingdom for such a time as this”; and we confidently look 
for the sympathetic interest of all who have at heart the revival 
of the full-orbed historic Evangelical Faith, and invite the co- 
operation of those like-minded who desire to pursue the paths 
of Biblical scholarship to the glory of God and the blessing of 
their fellows.? 

F. F. Bruce. 


University of Leeds. 


1 Those who have talked and written, especially during the recent war, as if all Biblical 
and theological study in Germany were affected by rationalistic tendencies, seem never 
to have heard of such giants as Zahn and Schlatter! 

* Those who would like further information are invited to apply to the of 
the Tyndale Fellowship, the Rev. J. Stafford Wright, M.A., Senior Tutor, Oak Hill 
College, Southgate, London, N.14. In addition to an entrance fee of $i members pay 
an annual subscription of 7s. bd or a life membership fee of £4. The subscription 
includes the subscription to The Tyndale Bulletin, the private memorandum printed for 
the information of members; and membership carries with it specially favourable terms 
for residence at Tyndale House. For terms of residence at Tyndale House and further 
information about the House and Research Library, apply to the Warden, Col. J. N. D. 
Anderson, Tyndale House, 16 Selwyn Gardens, . malladites. A leaflet dealing with the 
financial support of the —— may be obtained from Dr. D. Johnson, 
Secretary of the I.V.F., 39 ord Square, London, W.C.r. 


A CHAPLAIN’S CONTACTS WITH EUROPEAN 
PROTESTANTISM 


Tue title of this article makes it clear that no general or detailed 
survey is being undertaken. Having regard, however, to the : 
absence of information and the chaos caused by the War it is 
felt that first-hand information, though seriously limited in 
scope, will be welcomed by readers of THe EvanceLicat 
QuaARTERLY. 

With regard to Italy, it must be remembered that about I 
per cent. of the population is Protestant, yet many denominations 
are represented. Of prime importance is the native Waldensian 
Church, which has congregations in most of the large towns and 
a theological seminary in Rome. There are Baptist churches in 
some towns which maintain a very faithful witness to the Word. 
Methodist churches are found in the large towns and in some 
villages from Palermo at the extremity of Sicily to Trieste on 
the Yugoslav border. The Salvation Army is restarting its work 
in Milan and some other cities and there are a few Brethren 
assemblies and other independent bodies. There is at least one 
assembly in the south commenced by British soldiers but with 
their departure it is now entirely Italian and functioning well. 
Erroneous Protestant sects such as the Seventh Day Adventists 
are also comparatively strong. There is also the famous Spezia 
Mission which is independent of denominational attachment. 
Its institutional and out-station work is very impressive and it 
employs native and British ministers. This mission has found 
favour with the authorities and the workers are seeing very 
definite results. 

The influence of the Protestant Church is out of all pro- 
portion to its size, although officially it is usually ignored. In 
the Abruzzi country there is a vigorous Methodist church of 
nearly three hundred members, centred in a large village. Here, 
where we are making headway, opposition has been quite 
serious—not because the people are against us, but at the 
deliberate instigation of the priests. Twice to my knowledge 
open-air meetings have been suspended in Naples by the 
authorities. These meetings have been organised by British and 
American troops for servicemen, but in order to reach the 
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Italians who gather round messages in Italian have been delivered. 
Priests have stimulated the opposition and the authorities have 
suspended the meetings. So much for the much publicised 
“Five Freedoms ”’. 

It was the writer’s privilege to preach to a crowded working- 
class congregation in one of the Genoese Methodist churches, 
about a hundred people being present. There is a number of 
healthy Methodist societies in such places as Rome, Florence, 
Milan, Trieste, etc. The difficulty of Methodism in Italy is the 
finding and training of pastors. There is no college, and 
devotional and theological literature in Italian is practically non- 
existent. No agreement with the Waldensian Church has been 
effected as yet. The section of the Italian Church under the 
British Conference is sending its ordinands to Great Britain for 
college training. There are some signs of worldliness and 
worldly methods being adopted in some of the Methodist 
churches, but others, for example.the Florence congregation, 
seem sound in the Scriptures and bold for the Lord in face of 
considerable persecution. 

The Waldensian Church has a wonderful history of faithful- 
ness and suffering behind it. Though traditionally and geo- 
graphically its home is in North Italy it even has influential 
congregations in Catania and Syracuse in Sicily. The pastor of 
the church in Catania is also editor of the chief daily paper of 
that city. In Milan a vigorous sermon was heard preached by 
the Waldensian pastor to a considerable congregation. The 
people themselves appeared to be a good cross section of the 
community including a goodly proportion of the cultured and 
business classes. The pastor preached from Acts xxiv. 25, and 
one was really conscious of the Spirit, although from our point 
of view, “‘ righteousness, temperance and judgment ”’ were not 
very closely applied to the congregation. The preacher con- 
cluded very solemnly with the words: “ Today, if ye will hear 
His voice, harden not your hearts,” 

In conversation with some Waldensian Christians the writer 
was informed that several of the younger pastors have been 
strongly influenced by Karl Barth; and modernism is definitely 
present. The writer preached to part of this congregation and 
found himself receiving a comment common in the home land. 
His hearers expressed appreciation of the public preaching of 
the Cross of Christ and complained of a general dearth of such 
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a ministry! So the situation among the Protestants of Italy is 
not absolutely dissimilar to that in our own land. 

In Austria one found that the Methodist Church is thor- 
oughly sound, evangelical and loyal to the Word. It was a 
great joy to be able to preach to an overflowing congregation 
(by interpretation) and a prayer and testimony meeting followed 
which was a true reflection of the keenness and intensity of these 
humble believers. At another service a number of new members 
were received—each one giving his testimony before the 
assembly. There are about half a dozen Methodist churches in 
Vienna. Some have lost their meeting places due to the war, 
but although none have large premises a vigorous work is being 
carried on. Their weekday Bible classes are well attended and 
follow the question and answer method. There is a training 
home for deaconesses in the suburb of Pétzleinsdorf and these 
godly women do a wonderful work among the poor, and they 
also help to supply the serious lack of pastors. In Vienna there 
is a Methodist Church for the Czech-speaking people. At Graz 
a vigorous Methodist Church also caters for our occupation 
troops, and the military non-Anglican service is held there. In 
Vienna Brethren and Baptists are united? and use a large modern 
building having a regular congregation of over four hundred 
under a scholarly pastor. The Lutheran Church is stronger than 
the others numerically, but appears to have little spiritual 
influence. The four-hundredth anniversary of Luther was 
celebrated by liturgical and choral services, but it does not 
seem to have been an occasion for evangelical witness. There 
are also one or two lesser and independent bodies represented 
in the evangelical life of Vienna but no actual contact was made. 
Both American and British military personnel have been used 
to present the Gospel to civilians and there are known cases of 
conversions during the last year. Careful instruction is given 
and every attempt made to link the converts with the local 
church. 

Czechoslovakia has also a vigorous Protestant minority and 
in visiting Bohemia one is constantly reminded of the fact that 
in the seventeenth century the Protestants were in the majority. 
The moral, spiritual and cultural loss to this country by the 
removal of many of its best people after the battle of Whitehill 
(1620) and the coming of the Hapsburgs bringing Romanism 

1 As also now in Germany and the Soviet Union. 
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again, must have been immense. However the Union Church 
of the Czech Brethren (Lutheran and Reformed) on the basis 
of the ancient Augsburg confession is a very hopeful sign. The 
writer had an interview with the leader of the Youth Department 
of this Church. He spoke of the steady witness which is being 
maintained. During the Hitler régime the young people’s classes 
had huge attendances as so many other Y.P. organisations were 
banned. Many Y.P. heard the gospel and some of these assem- 
blies in Prague are overflowing their halls. 

The Methodists have four or five flourishing churches in the 
capital and they include a considerable number of weekday 
activities in their programme. They have some very keen 
young pastors and appear to be working along thoroughly 
sound lines. The Y.M.C.A. is doing evangelical work running 
a hostel and Bible classes chiefly for students, in fact the officials 
are in close touch with all the evangelical witness in the area, a 
very happy contrast with some of our Y.M.’s at home. There is 
a Protestant theological college in Prague? but pressure of engage- 
ments and the huge May Day celebrations prevented any direct 
contact with this institution and its staff. 

Thus during the chaplaincy work of the writer, he has been 
enabled to see a little of the evangelical witness in these three 
non-Protestant countries. One is impressed by the faithful 
witness under grave disabilities. One is also deeply impressed 
by the Romanist masses largely untouched by evangelical 
witness. It is very grieving to realise that regulations hinder 
and certainly discourage any aggressive activities on the part of 
our European brethren. Yet the presence of British troops in 
Italy and Austria has given opportunities for Roman Catholic 
people to get into touch with Protestantism and to learn of our 
doctrines. Political tendencies are weakening the grip of the 
Roman Church on the masses. There are other forces at work too. 
Our stock is high. Our influence is much greater than the size 
of our occupation army would suggest. It is unlikely that British 
prestige will be greater in the coming years. Now is the time to 
act with every available resource for the evangelisation of these 
nations. Prayer and effort must be more than redoubled. Our 
support of these evangelical brethren must be more informed, 
intelligent and active. ‘They look to us almost pathetically. 


1The Jan Hus Faculty of Evangelical Theology, to which Professor J. B. Soutek, 
who contributed to our last number, belongs. 
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They have suffered much. Around them great schemes of 
rehabilitation and reordering are being engendered. It is 
essential that we should realise our responsibility to take the 
Gospel to Central Europe. Let us see to it that we prosecute 
vigorously our divine commission, trusting our Lord and Saviour. 


Joun H. J. Barker. 
Leeds. 
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THE PROBLEM OF MELANCHTHON ! 


Harp on the publication of the first translation of Melanchthon’s 1521 Loci Com- 
munes comes one of the rare English works on Magister Philippus himself. We have 
learned to expect from Dr. Hildebrandt a high standard of scholarship on things 
to do with the Reformation, joined with a lively English style which many of our 
native theologians might well envy. This latest book—-Me/anchthon: Alien or Ally? 
—most certainly justifies our hopes. 

Dr. Hildebrandt has, we suspect, a double aim in this work. On the one hand, 
he gives us a purely academic examination of the problem of Melanchthon’s position 
as a Reformer, and more particularly, as a Lutheran Reformer. On the other hand, 
he presents Melanchthon as a mediator, who is likely to meet with more approval 
in England than Luther. As he says: “ the traveller who has left the Third Reich 
behind and walks for the first time through King’s or Clare towards the University 
Library [how cruelly he twists the knife in all exiles from Cambridge!] cannot help 
feeling both drunk at the taste of freedom and overwhelmed by the unbroken unity 
of mediaeval tradition and modern life; and sick as he is of dictatorship in politics 
and in theology, of ‘secular despair ’ and of ‘ Christian realism ’, he longs more than 
ever for ‘ true humanism ’, and he turns to Melanchthon. Of course, the humanists 
have always been more popular in England than the Reformers; it is impossible to 
imagine that at any time Luther could have occupied the chair of Erasmus at 
Queens’; but it is safe to assume a special sympathy for the man who in many 
respects stands half-way between them, the humanist among the Reformers, the 
mediator in all controversies, the well-tempered scholar and diplomat who lacks 
all the features which are so repellent in the rustic face of Luther ” (p. ix). 

The “ problem ”’ of Melanchthon is simply this: he envisaged his work as a 
restatement in precise theological language of what Luther had already thrown out 
in his “ own deplorable manner of speaking”. Fr. Loofs says: “ Melanchthon 
glaubte freilich, die Differenz® sei nur die, dass er guacdam minus horride sage. 
De his omnibus scio, so ausserte er, re ipsa Lutherum sentire eadem, sed ineruditi 
guacdam pootix@tepa dicta, cum non videant, quo pertincant, nimium amant.”® 
But did he stop at establishing “ Luthers Lehr” in a proper theological form, 
or did he change Luther’s thought as well as his language? It is with this in mind 
that Dr. Hildebrandt discusses various concessions which Melanchthon made to 
(1) Tradition in culture and Church, (2) Reason, (3) Law, (4) Power, and (5) 
Opposition. 

There is presented to us, however, something more than an examination of 
Melanchthon’s thought. The whole question of the theology and polity of the Church 
is here opened up. Shall the Church try to purge itself entirely of all non-Christian 
elements? or shall it accord them a place, even if a narrowly circumscribed place, 
within its walls? Dr. Hildebrandt takes the example of the Greek elements in the 
New Testament, which “a purist tendency” would eliminate. He goes on: 
“Indeed, this latest phase in Protestant theology manifests most clearly the 
urgency of the problem, ‘ The Gospel and the Greeks’, and the inner logic of 
history will not allow the solution to be of a one-sided negative kind; sooner or 
later we are bound to state our relation to the school of Greece in positive terms. 


tab.). (Cambri niversity - 1946. xxvii, . 85. 6d. 

* Leitfaden zum Studium der Dogmengeschichte (1893), p. 416. 
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At this point Melanchthon may have a valuable lesson to teach us”’ (p. 5). Melanch- 
thon, by way of lesson, directs us to what was to him the true philosophy, and the 
true Aristotle. He does not wish, however, to fall into the scholastic error of con- 
fusing Aristotle and the Gospel. “I am not ignoring the fact’’, he says, “ that 
philosophy is one kind of doctrine and theology another; neither do I want them both 
to be mixed, as a bad cook would mix many things together, sed adiuvari Theo- 
logum volo in ceconomia methodi. Multa enim mutuari eum ex Philosophia 
necesse erit ”’ (as quoted p. 9). This sounds innocent enough. But the fluctuating 
fortunes of philosophical methods ought to teach us to beware of looking for 
finality in them. Can we use uncertain methods in an attempt to establish certainties? 
Or had Christianity a method of its own, both in regard to proclamation and also 
to dogmatics? We are glad that in this matter Dr. Hildebrandt does not leave 
Melanchthon the last word: “ The common presupposition is that the Greeks have 
proved right in their concept and quest for ‘ verity ’; they have set the general frame 
of mind to which the final answer revealed in the Gospel is fitted. Is this to concede 
too much? And if so, what is the proper measure to limit the sphere of Greek 
influence? Melanchthon has done enough if he has made us think about the answer, 
much as it may differ from his own ”’ (p. ro). 

So with the rest of the concessions, which we need not now consider closely. 
The thesis is the same and the method is the same. The Reformation produced 
these controversies, and the various Reformers each took up a decided attitude, 
sometimes a common attitude, sometimes individual. Luther “ stands here ’’. 
The famous words are entirely apposite; but they would sound strange coming from 
the more subtle Calvin, ridiculous on Melanchthon’s lips. And between Luther who 
stands ere so firmly and the forces who stand ¢here stands Melanchthon, often 
undecided, timorous, weak, superstitious, and yet for all that the leading German 
Protestant theologian and after Luther’s death the acknowledged leader of the 
German Reformation. Clearly, neither a fool nor a weakling. Therefore we should 
do well to consider his concessions and their limits as a guide to our own modern 
theological gropings. 

This Dr. Hildebrandt does, and he does it in a readable way, relating his subject 
to other centuries. For example, the section on the Forensic Aspect gives rise to two 
or three pages on Wesley and Zinzendorf, while Kraemer and Barth play an 
important part in Natural Theology. And, of course, the German Church struggle 
is used to illustrate the concessions Melanchthon made to power: “‘ One cannot 
help comparing the ‘ cunctator’ of 1530 with the Lutheran Bishops and the so- 
called ‘ Lutheran Council’ of 1935 in their desperate attempt to ‘settle’ the 
dispute with the Third Reich; there the trust in the Emperor’s bona fides (to 
separate him from the Papal party), here the pathetic assurances of loyalty to the 
* Leader’ (to make him disown the ‘German Christians’); there the fear of the 
Gnesiolutherans, sometimes reaching hysterical heights, here the horror and 
dislike of the ‘ Dahlemites ’ and ‘ Prussians ’; there the confidential letters, the belief 
in negotiations, the drafts of compromise, here the same atmosphere of secrecy 
and rumour, the regional blocks, the co-operation with the State Church Committees; 
in either case a mixture of timidity and genuine love of peace, a desire to save both 
one’s own position and the unity of the Reich, and, above all, the supreme regard 
for the ‘ astrological’ factor of the proper ‘ hour’ before which no ‘ hasty’ words 
must be spoken, no decisive steps be taken. . . . But others break the silence. 
* We will suffer and abandon all that is in our power. But what is not in our power, 
they should, we pray, not expect from us; what is not God’s Word, we have no 

wer to accept, neither have we power to accept ordinances founded without 
the word of God ’ (Luther). There is a striking affinity between the voice from the 
Coburg and that of the prisoner in Sachsenhausen Camp. Under one of Niemdller’s 
photographs the sentence is found: ‘ It is not for us to ask whether God’s Word is 


1 The book was written in 1943. 
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true, but _ that God’s Word is God’s Word and will do what it says’” 
. 72-73). 
uP Dr. Hildebrandt rarely solves the question for us, but simply presents it for 
our consideration and verdict. And the verdict on Melanchthon will perhaps 
differ according to the reader. We must confess that we find the contemporary 
verdict very weighty. Luther said: “ Philippus too much indulges in affections and 
bears the cross more impatiently than becomes a disciple, or rather, such a master 
of many ”’ (as quoted, p. xx). Or this, from another contemporary: that “ it was 
one thing to explain the cross in theology, but another to suffer it in practice and 
experience ” (p. 66). And the author goes to the heart of the matter when he says, 
quoting Luther’s Taé/e-Ta/k: “ ‘ Luther praised the dream of Philippus and said 
he had the gift of dreams, but I, he added, do not attribute any weight to it. I do 
not care to have dreams and visions. Certiora habeo, verbum Dei.’ Should this be 
the root of the problem, that the ‘solum verbum” was not certain enough for 


Melanchthon? ” (p. xviii). 
T. H. L. Parxer. 
Cobham, Kent. 


TWO NEW VERSIONS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT? 


One of these new versions is the revision of a revision; the other is the translation 
of a translation. Both are important and welcome publications, but one is even 
more so than the other, and we may look at it first. 

We have heard rumours from time to time during these recent preoccupied 
years of an up-to-date revision of the American Standard Version of the Bible 
and have looked forward to seeing it. The New Testament has now appeared; 
the Old Testament, still being revised, is planned for publication in the complete 
Bible in 1950. The New Testament Committee consisted of a number of eminent 
scholars: Professors L. A. Weigle (Chairman), the late James Moffatt (Secretary), 
W. R. Bowie, Millar Burrows, H. J. Cadbury, C. T. Craig, E. J. Goodspeed, 
F. C. Grant, and A. R. Wentz. From such a team we might well expect a work of 
the highest quality, and our expectations have been fulfilled. To be sure, many of 
these scholars have not been conspicuous for their devotion to the Reformed Faith 
on the level associated with our Quarter ty; but it would be difficult to find any 
theological grounds for criticising their revision. They have worked with full 
consciousness of the responsibility of their task. “In the Bible”’, they say, “ we 
have not merely an historical document and a classic of English literature, but the 
Word of God. The Bible carries its full message, not to those who regard it simply 
as a heritage of the past or praise its literary style, but to those who read it that they 
may discern and understand God’s Word to men. And men need the Word of 
God in our time and hereafter as never before. That Word must not be disguised 
in phrases that are no longer clear, or hidden under words that have changed or 
lost their meaning. It must stand forth in language that is direct and plain and 
meaningful to people today. It is our hope and earnest prayer that this Revised 
Standard Version of the New Testament may be used by God to speak to men 
in these momentous times, and to help them to understand and believe and obey 
His Word.” 


1 The New Covenant: Commonly Called the New Testament of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Revised Standard Version. Translated from the Greek. Being the Version 
set forth A.D. 1611: Revised A.D. 1881 and A.D. 1901: Compared with the Most Ancient 
— and Revised a.D. 1946. (Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York. vii, 553 pp- 

2.00. 

The New Testament newly translated into English. By Mgr. Ronald A. Knox. (Burns 

Oates and Washbourne, London. 1945. xiii, <o4 pp. 6s.) 
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That is the spirit in which we should wish to see all Bible translation carried out. 
But was it necessary to revise the British Revised Version and American Standard 
Version? Yes, say the revisers, and that for two reasons. “ One is that these are 
mechanically exact, word-for-word translations, which follow the order of the 
Greek words, so far as this is possible, rather than the order which is natural to 
English; they are more accurate than the King James Version, but have lost some 
of its beauty and power as English literature. The second reason is that the dis- 
covery of a few more ancient manuscripts of the New Testament and of a great 
body of Greek papyri dealing with the everyday affairs of life in the early centuries 
of the Christian era, has furnished scholars with new resources, both for seeking to 
recover the original text of the Greek New Testament and for understanding its 
language.” 

The principles which guided the revisers in their work have been stated in a 
separate pamphlet of 72 pages, 4” Introduction to the Revised Standard Version of 
the New Testament. This contains nine chapters by members of the N.T. Com- 
mittee. Dean Weigle writes the first chapter on “ The Revision of the English 
Bible ”, and the seventh, “‘ The English of the Revised Standard Version of the 
New Testament”. Dr. Craig writes on “The King James and the American 
Standard Versions of the New Testament ”’; Dr. Burrows on “‘ The Semitic Back- 
ground of the New Testament ”’; Dr. Goodspeed on “ The Making of the New 
Testament: Greek and Roman Factors ”; Dr. Grant on “‘ The Greek Text of the 
New Testament’; Dr. Cadbury on “The Vocabulary and Grammar of New 
Testament Greek ”; Dr. Bowie on “ The Use of the New Testament in Worship ”’, 
and Dr. Wentz on “ The New Testament and the Word of God ’’. The pamphlet 
is thus a most informative and helpful survey of the bearing of modern scholarship 
on the N.T. in a form suited to the general reader. Dr. Moffatt’s death has deprived 
us of a chapter from his ready pen. 

The revisers have succeeded admirably in their cnduneer to combine accuracy 
of translation with idiomatic English. Their work is free from those schoolboy 
translations which so mar the Revised Version of 1881. While they do not rise to 
the flashes of genius sometimes attained by such individual versions as Moffatt’s, 
they do not fall to the depths of bathos which these individual versions also plumb 
occasionally. Such archaisms as the ending -(¢)¢/ in the third person singular of 
the present tense are jettisoned, and the personal pronoun of the second singular 
(thou, thee, thy, thine) is retained only when God is addressed, and in dignified 
and poetical language (e.g., “‘ And thou, child, shalt be called the prophet of the 
Most High” in Luke i. 76). 

The typography and general format are improved out of al] recognition. Double 
columns are done away with; the matter is printed in paragraph-form; the chapter 
and verse-numbers are retained, but unobtrusively; the normal devices of quotation- 
marks are used; variant readings and renderings and cross-references to other passages 
are given in footnotes instead of margins. 

Among outstanding variant readings we note the Pericope Adulterae, the Longer 
and Shorter Markan Appendices, and the Ethiopian eunuch’s confession of faith 
appearing as footnotes; the Troubling of the Water by the Angel (John v. 4) and 
the Three Heavenly Witnesses (1 John v. 7) appear neither in the text nor in the 
footnotes. The latter can disappear unlamented, but we are sorry that no room > 
was found even in a footnote for the Troubling of the Water. 

Here and there the revisers have reverted to a form approaching the 1611 
rendering, e.g., 2 Tim. iii. 16, “ All scripture is inspired by God ”’, and 1 Peter ii. 
7, “ To you therefore who believe, he is precious ”’. 

Of course, not every reader will agree with all the renderings; this reader has 
marked a few which, to his mind, could be improved. In John iii. 15 (“that 
whoever believes in him may have eternal life ””) “ in him ” should be attached not 
to “* believes ” but to “ may have eternal life’. It is very doubtful if John xii. 27 
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is punctuated rightly thus: “ And what shall I say? ‘Father, save me from this 
hour’? No, for this purpose I have come to this hour.” Surely “ Father, save 
me from this hour ”’ was as sincere a prayer as “ Let this cup pass ” in Gethsemane. 
In Acts xvi. 13 (“ where we supposed there was a place of prayer ”’”) there is good 
ground for believing that the A.V. represents the true text (“‘ where prayer was wont 
to be made ’’). Agrippa sarcastic reply to Paul is rendered “ In a short time you 
think to make me a Christian! ”’ but it probably means “ In short, you are persuad- 
ing me to play the Christian”. In Rom. i. 20 (“his eternal power and deity’), 
Gevdtn¢ would have been better rendered “ divinity’, “ deity” being reserved 
as the rendering of Oedrn¢, as in Col. ii. g. And the LXX quotation from Ps. li. 4 
in Rom. iii. 3 should pretty certainly run, not “ and prevail when thou art judged ” 
but “and prevail when thou enterest into judgment”, the middle xpfveoOar 
having this force here, as, e.g., in 1 Cor. vi. 1 ff. In Rom. vi. 17, “ standard of 
teaching ”’ does not suggest so well as the older “ form of teaching ” the probability 
that the converts received their catechetical instruction in a widely recognised 
and largely stereotyped “form”. In Rom viii. 3 “as a sin-offering ” should appear 
in the text and not merely in the footnote as the translation of meoi dyuaptiac. 
The context of Rom. viii. 18 makes it likely that “ revealed ix us ”’ represents Paul’s 
meaning better than “ revealed to us’ of R.S.V. Is “ Rufus, eminent in the Lord ” 
the best translation of “Podgov tov éxdextdv év xvoiw (Rom xvi. 13)? 
And can anything be said in favour of the variant “God is thy throne ”’, given in a 
footnote on Heb. i. 8, except that grammatically it is a possible translation of 
6 6 Oedc? 

But such points (which after all are matters of judgment) are far outweighed by 
those where the change is clearly for the better. Such are—to name but a few— 
John i. 9 (“ The true light that enlightens every man was coming into the world ’’); 
i. 11 (“ he came to his own home, and his own people received him not ”’); 1 Peter i. 
11 (“they inquired what person or time was indicated by the Spirit of Christ 
within them . . .””); ii. § (“ and like living stones be yourselves built into a spiritual 
house”), where the hortatory context suggests that olxodoueiofe is to be 
taken as imperative rather than indicative. 

We salute the Revised Standard Version, and hope that it may be widely 
circulated and read in the English-speaking world, and lead to a clearer understand- 
ing by many of God’s message to man. The claim on its jacket is well justified, 
that it is “ The Most Important Publication of 1946”. 

Mgr. Knox’s translation of the New Testament appeared a short time before 
the R.S.V. We understand that it, too, is the first instalment of a translation of the 
whole Bible. The translation, however, is not made from the original tongues, 
but from the Latin Vulgate, as is the case with nearly all versions approved by the 
Roman Church since the Council of Tremt declared the Vulgate to be the one 
authentic text of Scripture. There have been exceptions, however; Mr. Nunn 
informs us that in France the Abbé Marius Lepin of Lyons has translated a Harmony 
of the Gospels from the Greek, and is now engaged on a translation of the rest of 
the New Testament. His Gospel-translation was issued at a very low price, with 
the warm approval of several French Archbishops and Bishops, and with a special 
blessing from the Pope; over a quarter of a million copies have been sold. 

Mgr. Knox’s version is authorised by the Roman Catholic Archbishops and 
Bishops of England and Wales, and thus takes its place alongside the Rheims- 
Challoner translation as a second official version of the New Testament for English 
Roman Catholics. From Mgr. Knox we have, as we might expect, a work of sound 
scholarship and literary quality. By contrast with the Rheims-Challoner version, 
which is sometimes so latinate as to be unintelligible to the ordinary English reader, 
this version is idiomatic and a delight to read. 

Despite the limitations imposed by having to translate from the Latin, Mgr. 
Knox does his best to indicate the meaning of the Greek original where it differs 
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from the Latin, usually in footnotes, though occasionally he goes so far as to give 
the rendering of the Greek in his text and relegate the sense of the Latin to a foot- 
note (e.g. in Eph. ii. 13). But several features of his version which will appear 
strange to a reader familiar with the Protestant English versions are easily explained 
by reference to the Vulgate. Thus, his rendering of Rom. v. 2, “ we are confident 
in the hope of attaining glory as the sons of God’, depends on the Vulgate, e¢ 
gloriamur in spe gloriae filiorum Dei, where filiorum is an addition to the true text, 
probably under the influence of Rom. viii. 21. Again, the last clause of Heb. xi. 
21 follows the Latin adorauit fastigium uirgae eius, and appears as “ made reverence 
to the top of Joseph’s staff”. A footnote, instead of finding here justification for 
image-worship, explains: “‘ because the staff was a symbol of the tribe; cf. e.g., 
Num. i. 49, where ‘ the tribe of Levi ’ is literally ‘ the staff of Levi’.”” The Greek, 
however éni td dxoov attov), simply means 
“‘ worshipped upon the top of his staff ”’. 

Mgr. Knox’s footnotes are as full of variant readings as are those of the Revised 
Standard Version. He includes the Three Heavenly Witnesses in his text; this 
passage appears in the official Sixto-Clementine edition of the Vulgate, even though 
it was unknown to Jerome himself. It is a pity that, since Mgr. Knox undertook 
to translate the Vulgate, he could not use as his basis the best critical edition of it. 
But the Papal Biblical Commission has pronounced in favour of the authenticity 
of this passage. Mgr. Knox contents himself with a cautious footnote: “ This 
verse does not occur in any good Greek manuscript. But the Latin manuscripts may 
have preserved the true text.’ 

We are glad that wetavoeiv has been translated by “repent” and not 
“do penance ”’ (e.g. in Matt. iii. 2); we are sorry, on the other hand, that the 
continuity of Paul’s argument in Romans is obscured by the variety of words used 
to render dixatoc and its derivatives. Rom. iii. 26 reads: “and He has also 
vindicated the holiness of Jesus of Christ, here and now, as one who is Himself 
holy, and imparts holiness to those who take their stand upon faith in Him”; 
and Rom. iv. 22—25 thus: “ ‘This, then, was reckoned virtue in him; and the words, 
It was reckoned virtue in him, were not written of him only: they were written of 
us too. It will be reckoned virtue in us, if we believe in God as having raised our 
Lord Jesus Christ from the dead: handed over to death for our sins, and raised to 
life for our justification.’” Here we may see reflected the Roman view of saving 
faith and the Roman confusion of justification and sanctification. 

Sometimes the meaning of a Scripture is brought out better by an expansion or 
paraphrase. Take the opening sentence of Hebrews, for instance: “ In old days, 
God spoke to our fathers in many ways and by many means, through the prophets; 
now at last in these times He has spoken to us, with a Son to speak for Him; a Son, 
whom He has appointed to inherit all things, just as it was through Him that He 
created this world of time; a Son, who is the radiance of His Father’s splendour, 
and the full expression of His being; all creation depends, for its support, on His 
enabling Word.” This is excellent. Unfortunately, the next sentence, owing to 
the absence of a Latin perfect participle active and the consequent employment of 
the present participle faciens to take the place of Greek aorist rounaduevoc, 
contains a grave ambiguity: “‘ Now, making atonement for our sins, he has taken His 
place on high.”” There ought to have been a footnote here explaining that the 
Greek means “ having made atonement ”’; but there is none. However, the closing 
words of Heb. ix almost compensate for this defect: “‘ If that were so, He must have 
suffered again and again, ever since the world was created; as it is, He has been 
revealed once for all, at the moment when history reached its fulfilment, annulling 
our sin by His sacrifice. Man’s destiny is to die once for all; nothing remains after 
that but judgment; and Christ was offered once for all, to drain the cup of a world’s 
sins; when we see Him again, sin will play its part no longer, He will be bringing 
salvation to those who await His coming.” 
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The notes in the Douai-Rheims Bible have been accused, not without cause, of 
sometimes explaining away the sense of Scripture instead of explaining it. This 
accusation cannot be brought against Mgr. Knox’s footnotes, which are usually 
calculated to elucidate the meaning. On Rom. vi. 1—5 we read: “ Here, as in Col. - 
ii. 12, St. Paul thinks of baptism not as washing us from our sins, but as burying us 
to our sins. Baptism (which then suggested the idea of total immersion) mystically 
identifies us with our Lord’s passage through the tomb (cf. 1 Cor. x. 2).”” A note on 
Matt. i. 25 safeguards the dogma of Mary’s perpetual virginity; a longer note than 
usual on 1 Peter iii. 19 f. approves the traditional reference to the /imdus patrum. 
On the last clause of 1 Cor. xii. 13 we find: “ It is not certain which of the Sacra- 
ments he is alluding to.”’ Is it quite certain that he is alluding to azy Sacrament? 

The style, while up-to-date and idiomatic, is dignified; unlike the R.S.V., 
this version retains the second person singular throughout. 

Cardinal Griffin, in a Preface, commends the translation for general reading, 
and quotes the words of a recent encyclical of the present Pope: “ Christ, the 
Author of salvation, will be better known, more ardently loved, more faithfully 
imitated by men, in so far as they are moved by an earnest desire to know and 
meditate upon the Sacred Scriptures, especially the New Testament.” We hope 
that these words will be heeded and acted upon throughout the sphere where the 
Papal writ runs, as well as outside it, and that Mgr. Knox’s translation will be 
widely. used to this end among English-speaking Roman Catholics. 


- F. F. Bruce. 


University of Leeds. 


HOW HEATHEN IS BRITAIN?? 


Ir “an ounce of experience is worth a ton of theory’, then the little book before 
us may well be worth many larger and more technical investigations into the 
religious condition of our land, and especially of its youth. Eighteen months before 
the book was written, the author took over the duty of discussing post-war problems 
with young men likely to become officers, and in doing so made it clear that he 
would judge the multiplicity of post-war plans by Christian standards. This book 
is the result of his experiences. 

“ After a few weeks ’’, he says, “ I came to the conclusion that there were so 
few Christians in my classes, that it was a waste of time to talk of the Christian 
Social Order, without making clear my own position and giving them the evidence 
for the Godhead of Christ.” But how should he approach this subject? By way 
of two introductory periods, one dealing with the nature of man and the other 
with the existence of permanent standards of Goodness and Truth. From this 
choice of a jumping-off point, we see that he would agree with the recent Church 
of Scotland Commission for the Interpretation of God’s Will in the Present Crisis 
“that nothing is more important for the world of to-day than a recovery of the 
true Christian doctrine of man ”’.? 

After these two preliminary periods he held a secret ballot to find out the 
opinion of his hearers and discovered that in most classes there was a steady minority 
of one third who denied that they were anything more than highly developed 
animals, and about the same proportion who denied the existence of any known 
permanent standards of right and wrong. Not only so, but they seemed impervious 
to any argument. But when the third period came he tested their opinion on the 


1 How Heathen is Britain? By B. C. Sandhurst. With a Preface by C. S. Lewis. 


(Collins, 14 St. James's Place, London. 1946. 6 - 28. 6d.) 
* See God's Will for Church and Nation (S.C. M. Faia, 1946), p. 29. 
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following question: “‘ Your ancestors believed in the permanent standards of life 
because they were laid down by the Carpenter of Nazareth, and they believed 
Him to be God as well as Man. Were they right? Were they wrong? Or don’t 
you know?” Out of the young men who attended his successive courses half said 
“Right”. And after an hour and a half’s discussion of the evidence their pro- 
portion increased to seventy-three per cent, and their number was augmented 
rather from those who had previously said ‘“‘ Wrong” than from those who said 
they didn’t know. What caused this change of opinion on the part of young men 
who seemed incapable of philosophic thought? “‘ Perhaps it was partly due to a 
descent from the abstract plane, on which they are completely at sea, to concrete 
historical evidence. Of this I am certain: the main effect of the evidence was due 
to its movelty. . . . To the educated young man of this Year of Grace, 1945, the 
good news of the Gospel is once again sews.” 

Now, the men who passed through Mr. Sandhurst’s hands in class after class 
were a cross-section of the educated youth of the country. His experience with 
them leads him to certain conclusions, which he tabulates lucidly. The light which 
is thus thrown on much public and secondary school religious teaching is dis- 
quieting—or it would be, if it did not simply confirm what is too familiar to us 
already. Mr. Sandhurst tested his students’ views on this subject, and found an 
almost unanimous demand for better teaching of religion in schools. 

Mr. C. S. Lewis points the moral of this in his Preface. “ If we had noticed ”’, 
he says, “‘ that the young men of the present day found it harder and harder to get 
the right answers to sums, we should consider that this had been adequately ex- 
plained the moment we discovered that schools had for some years ceased to teach 
arithmetic. . . . If the younger generation have never been told what the Christians: 
say and never heard any arguments in defence of it, then their agnosticism or in- 
difference is fully explained.” 

Teaching alone, of course, will not make anyone a Christian; but no one can 
become a Christian without being taught what Christianity is. Mr. Sandhurst 
has given us a most heartening example. In the second part of his book he gives 
outlines of his discussions, and many readers who, unlike him, are professional 
teachers or preachers, will find much help here. 

Mr. Lewis, to our mind, underestimates the opportunities which are now 
open to the Christian teacher in our day schools, in which they are admirably 
helped by such bodies as the Institute of Christian Education and the I.V.F. 
Christian Education Committee. But there is no gainsaying the urgency of the 
present situation, emphasised both by him and the author. The Christian code 
cannot long survive the Christian creed; indeed, it is not surviving it any longer; 
and it is imperative that our young people be told plainly what Christians believe 
and why they believe it. “ For good or evil”, Mr. Sandhurst concludes, “ they 
will build the civilization of the future. It is for us of the last generation to decide 
whether we dare allow them to face their task without a code, because we are too 
indifferent to teach them the creed on which it depends.” 

F. F. Bruce. 


University of Leeds. 


PURITAN ARCHITECTURE? 


Wirth fifteen books, historical and didactic, already to his credit, Mr. Briggs is 
well qualified to give helpful counsel in these days of Church building, either -by 
way of restoration of blasted fabrics or provision for worship in new housing areas. 


1 Puritan Architecture and its Future. By Martin S. Briggs, F.R.I.B.A. (Lutterworth 
Press, London and Redhill. 91 pp. 22 plates. 1946. 8s. 6d. net.) 
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The present volume of modest compass discusses in learned but clear style, 
first the Puritan tradition in architecture, and then “The Future’”’. It is con- 
spicuous for its wealth of beautiful illustrations, the dignity, serenity and usefulness 
of which may well excite the envy of those compelled to worship still in less inspiring 
structures which the poverty or the artistic indifference of their forefathers erected. 

That a Puritan Tradition in architecture does actually exist is part of Mr. 
Briggs’s thesis. Unconsciously perhaps the spirit of simplicity and even austerity 
produced meeting-places.congenial to the domestic origins of the first Church, the 
Roman basilica. He is evidently somewhat piqued by the remark of Professor 
Percy Dearmer, who, admitting the intellectual and moral force of Protestantism, 
declares it has no form: in architecture “ the Free Churches have been of no use, 
they have simply borrowed stray fragments from the * church furnishers ’ Catholicism 
of the nineteenth century’. Yet in his Foreword Mr. Briggs admits that the Free 
Churches have invited neglect or criticism because “ their buildings are, too fre- 
quently, half-hearted or misguided essays in Gothic, feeble copies or parodies of 
medieval churches designed for the service of the Mass and fundamentally unsuited 
for Protestant worship ’’. Such buildings were, however, aberrations from type, 
and even the Episcopal Church had its reaction, for “ no Anglican Church erected 
between the reigns of Charles I and William IV, that is, during a period of about 
two hundred years, was built in the Gothic style” (p. 32). His argument there- 
fore is, that the early meeting-houses provide us with.some useful ideas for the 
future (p. 24), a view which is supported by the attractive merits of some Churches 
recently built without spires, though one or two have towers, with doorways and 
windows round or square as in houses, destitute of tracery and with very little if 
any carved ornament, the interiors dignified and restful, conducive to worship and 
looking like Churches (p. 52). To support his argument he calls in the views of 
Christopher Wren, “ who openly advocated and to some extent achieved, a new 
type of Protestant Church ”’. These views expressed in a letter which he wrote when 
about eighty years of age show extraordinary insight and merit careful considera- 
tion (pp. 29, 30). 

hen Mr. Briggs comes to write on “ The Future of Puritan Architecture ”, 
he has already anticipated his verdict but he has much to add by way of detail. The 
Gothic style is not recommended because it is not the expression of the spirit of 
Protestant Nonconformity, it does not meet the urgent practical needs of the day 
and is too expensive. The ground-plan of an “ auditorium ”’ is preferred to the 
cruciform, galleries are probably needed to give necessary seating at moderate 
prices, but let iron pillars be shunned as the very devil. 

Readers and especially those concerned with actual building will follow with 
interest the author’s discussion of the continuing puzzle, where to put the pulpit, 
the Communion Table, the organ and its pipes, and, last but not least, the choir. 
Many commendatory references are made to Dr. A. L. Drummond’s Church 
Architecture of Protestantism (1934), “ my constant companion during my own 
studies ”, and support is given to the suggestion made by that author that the study 
of architecture might well form a part of the divinity student’s curriculum. 

Whether one agrees with Mr. Briggs or not, the question is forced upon us, What 
is expected of a Church building today? Many would reply, “ Homeliness”’, a 
social atmosphere that lifts one out of the lesser circles of life where interests may be 
petty, above divisions that carry with them resentment, envy and pride. And if 
“‘ Homeliness ”’ savour too much of earth and humanity, let there be transfiguring 
it the impression of an integrating sovereign Power, compassionate yet controlling, 
judicial yet reconciling, the family spirit raised to the higher dimension of the 
divine. Thése are matters of the spirit, it may be said, but let us have an outward 
structure consonant with that spirit. 

Our real problem today would seem to be, not just how to build Churches but 
how to induce the mass of the people to take notice of them and to enter them. 
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At least we can have the name of the Church set out in letters large enough to be 
read from the other side of the street. Regard can be had to the tidiness of the 
ground about the Church. One design in this book shows a lily ey at the entrance. 
More attention can be paid to acoustics, even to the return of the sounding-board 
above the pulpit. | 

The Cathedrals of the past by their sheer mass and sublimity joined to delicate 
beauty of detail struck down into the life of the people and held them as part of a 
vast system, including elements theological, social, feudal as well as architectural. 
Today that system has been broken. These noble buildings can scarcely now be 
called the homes of the people. But the Spirit lives on waiting for its opportunity 
in new forms. Perhaps the renewed study of subject guided by this book may bring 
us nearer to that cleansing unity of hope and fellowship our generation requires. 


A. W. McC tymonr. 


Edinburgh. 


DR. CAMPBELL MORGAN ON THE ‘PSALMS? 


A PATHETIC interest attaches to this book in the respect that it represents the last 
eventide labours of its accomplished author. The “ Notes ’’ themselves are not of 
recent preparation, but the manuscript from which the book was printed was 
read by Dr. Campbell Morgan, and passed for the press only three months before 
his death. It is indicative of the happy partnership which existed between himself 
and Dr. D. Martyn Lloyd-Jones in the collegiate ministry of Westminster Chapel 
that the book is dedicated to Dr. Lloyd ~Jones, “ my valued and beloved colleague 
during the last years of my active ministry.’ 

George Campbell Morgan takes a foremost place among the “ teachers ” of 
the modern Church whose labours have contributed much to “ the edifying of the 
saints’, and many will welcome these late grape-gleanings from his always fruitful 
vineyard. 

Dr. Campbell Morgan divides the Psalms into five books. Of Book 1 (Psalms 
1 to 41) the dominant thought is “‘ God as Jehovah, the Helper of His people ”; 
of Book 2 (Psalms 42 to 72) “the might of God realized by His people, and 
manifest through them ”’; of Book 3 (Psalms 73 to 89) “ the worship of God under 
all circumstances ”’; Book 4 (Psalms go to 106) “‘ God’s government and adminis- 
tration ”’; while in Book 5 (Psalms 107 to 150) “ the worship of God is consum- 
mated ”’. The diagrams which appear at the head of each of these sections are 
reprinted from the author’s Analysed Bible. 

With that gift of analysis which so distinguished him, the author provides 
a masterly summary of each Psalm, bringing out its salient points, and crystallising 
its teaching in a manner that teachers and preachers in particular will find most 
helpful. In his treatment of the imprecatory Psalms he has nothing of the squeamish- 
ness of some modern writers who regard them purely as the splenetic utterances of 
much-tried men. “. . . it is well to remember ”’, he writes, “ that the deepest 
sense of justice still makes punishment a necessary thing in the economy of God. 
That conception of God which denies the equity of retribution is weak and false ” 


Pp. 124). 
w* In the preparation of this volume, author and publishers have wrought together 
to produce a helpful and attractive publication. We wish it a fruitful circulation. 


G. N. M. Coins. 
Edinburgh. | 


1 Notes on the Psalms. By G. Campbell Morgan, D.D. Henry E. Walter, 107, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 1946. 133 pp. 85. 6d.) 
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THE SCOTTISH COVENANTERS! 


Tue Covenanting struggle is so important a phase of Scottish history, and we owe 
so much to it in respect of our spiritual and civil independence, that its story cannot 
be too often told. Each new generation has the right to hear it told anew. Mr. 
Barr, an acknowledged authority on the subject, has done well to devote the leisure 
of his well-earned retirement to the writing of the book recently published under 
the above title, and it is gratifying to learn that a second edition is already called for. 
The book is interestingly written, profusely illustrated and helpfully indiced; 
and, as the bibliography shows, the author has laid an extensive range of literature 
under tribute in compiling his narrative. 

Mr. Barr begins by giving a short general history of the Covenanting movement, 
and then proceeds to indicate the parts played by the various counties and parishes 
of Scotland in it. Ayrshire, and particularly the parish of Fenwick—the author’s 
native county and parish—not undeservedly are given special prominence in his 
pages; and the graphic pen-pictures of Covenanting worthies with which the 
narrative is interspersed do much to heighten its interest. There are, here and there, 
digressions which the reader may find somewhat tedious, and matters are some- 
times introduced—as, for example, Voluntaryism, Socialism, Pacificism and 
Temperance—which, although known to be dear to the author’s own heart, have 
no obvious relevance to his narrative. Furthermore, while it is understandable 
enough that a loyal son of Fenwick should find it difficult to restrain his pen when 
treating of Fenwick matters, his book on Covenanting history would read more 
smoothly with the omission of Chapter X, dealing with the Fowlds family, and 
Fulton’s Orrery. In his occasional references to the more modern events of Church 
history, Mr. Barr writes, as might be expected, from the view-point of a perfervid 
Voluntary, and it is, perhaps, a pity that he should, to such an extent, make a book 
on the Covenanters an apo/ogia for the particular Church system to which he 
himself is thirled. But these observations notwithstanding, we heartily commend 
the book, confident that it will stimulate interest in a heroic period of Scottish history, 
and do much to deliver the Covenanters from the hands of traducers—ancient and 


modern! 
G. N. M. Couns. 
Edinburgh. 


EPHESIANS AND COLOSSIANS? 


Tuis useful book consists of a short critical Introduction, a longer dogmatic section 
dealing with the main religious ideas of the two Epistles, and a vigorous and com- | 
pacted short exposition of the texts. In the writer’s judgment the dogmatic teach- 
ings of the two Letters are complementary, Colossians treating of “ the unique, 
divine, and eternal Person of Christ” in opposition to a teaching which reduced 
Him to “ the highest of a hierarchy of angelic intermediaries between God and 
man ”’, Ephesians expounding the nature of the Church as “ the mystical Body of 
which Christ is the Head”, and in which He finds the eternally purposed fulfil- 
ment of Himself. The critical Introduction is devoted primarily to establishing 
the independence, relatively to the later synoptic Gospels, of the Apostolic message 
proclaimed in the Church from Pentecost, which finds supreme expression in the 


1 The Scottish Covenanters. ram Rev. James Barr, B.D. (John Smith & Sons (Glas- 


ow) Ltd. 6. 125. 
: oF; iedate-~Chiecelens. A Dogmatic and Devotional Commentary. By Bede Frost. 
(Mowbrays, London. 1946. 164 pp. 85. 64.) 
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Pauline and Johannine writings. The dogmatic section treats of the Person of 
Christ in its capital significance for a humanity which has got away from God, of 
the mission of Christ to “ recapitulate ’’ or bring humanity back to its true Head 
in Him, of salvation as the life of Christ communicating itself by grace to the soul 
of man from Baptism onwards, and of the Church as the complement of the 
Incarnation. 

The book glows with passion for the Pauline gospel on its mystical side, and is 
saturated with Holy Scripture, for a fuller knowledge of which on the part of the 
Church Father Frost eloquently pleads. A more sympathetic exposition of the 
inwardness and yet the transcendence of Paulinism it would be difficult to find 
within the limits of so short a Commentary for general readers. But while admira- 
tion is not withheld, criticism cannot altogether slumber. The book makes no 
mention of the theory, sponsored by Deissmann and others, of the Ephesian origin 
of the Epistles of the Imprisonment. We are surprised to find ecc/esia explained as 
“the term used for the celebration of the one central act of Christian worship ”’. 
We may feel, too, that justice is hardly done to Luther when his so/a fide principle 
is set in opposition to the true “ faith which, believing in Christ, makes one capable 
of receiving His gifts and Himself”. Faith for Luther included everything that the 
best of Anglo-Catholic Paulinists would wish to put into it. These, however, are 
minor lapses in a book in which all who love St. Paul will find themselves at home.. 


Manson. 


New College, 
Edinburgh. 


THE PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN CONFESSION?! 


Tue Apostles’ Creed in its present form and content is attested first in the sixth 
century though every one of its phrases goes back to the New Testament and 
Apostolic times. Shorter and simpler predecessors have been traced to the middle 
of the second century (Justin Martyr). Irenaeus (a.p. 180) put the Apostolic 
Rule of Faith on a par with the Apostolic writings themselves, and even noted an 
advantage it had over them, in that it was not susceptible of heretical misinterpre- 
tation, and could be memorised by unlettered barbarians who could not read the 
Scriptures! But from the earliest times there must have been need of some short 
symbolic formula summarising the central core of Apostolic and Christian teaching. 
Of what are apparently such there are several examples in the New Testament 
as well as in the sub-Apostolic documents. Professor Cullmann has collected them 
and devoted to them an important and illuminating study. First he notes the needs 
which called them forth, of which he distinguishes five: (1) Baptism, cp. Acts viii. 
36-38; 1 Peter iii. 18-22; (2) Liturgy, cp. Phil. ii. 6-11; (3) Exorcism, cp. Acts iii. 
13-16; (4) Confession before a magistrate, cp. 1 Tim. vi. 12-16; (5) Polemic, 
cp. 1 Cor. viii. 6; 1 Cor. xv. 3-8. In these and similar passages we have a multi- 
plicity of confessional statements of which by far the greater number are purely 
Christological, i.e. deal mainly or even solely with what became the second article 
of the Creed. “ ‘The proclamation of Christ is the starting point of every Christian 
Confession.”” Faith in Jesus Christ is the foundation of faith in God and in the 
Holy Spirit. “The thought of the New Testament is strictly Christocentric.” 
Professor Cullmann now takes a further step. The central element in the 
Christological confession is found in two phrases; “ Jesus Christ is Lord”, and 
“ Jesus is the Son of God”. But these are not two independent poles. “‘ The centre 


1 Les Premiéres Confessions de Foi Chrétiennes. By Oscar Cullmann, Professor in the 
University of Basel. (Cahiers de la Revue d’ Histoire et de Philosophie Religieuse, published 
by the Faculty of Protestant Theology of the University of Strasbourg. No. 30.) 
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and crown of the confession is Christ raised to the right hand of God Who has given 
Him the Name that is above every name, Kurios Christos.”” The faith of the New 
Testament Church therefore centres not in the expectation of the future parousia 
but in the actual present reign of Christ the Lord inaugurated by His Resurrection 
and Victory over His foes visible and invisible. This conclusion, based on a detailed 
study of obviously crucial passages in the New Testament witness to Christ, is in 
accord with the recent tendency away from the exaggerated stress upon the eschato- 
logical elements in primitive Christian faith. The present, i.e. the time between 
the Resurrection and the Return of Christ, as “a time of Grace ”’ is given its due 
place in the economy of salvation. This monograph is an important contribution 
to early Christian history but also to the foundation of Christian Dogmatics. 

May a former student of Strasbourg express his pleasure in observing that the 
Revue d’ Histoire et de Philosophie Religieuse is to resume its normal publication? 


Tue Epiror. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


Two further Tyndale New Testament Lectures have reached us, both from the 
Tyndale Press (2s. 6¢.). Dr. Johnson may have described a lexicographer as a dull 
drudge, but Mr. E. K. Simpson’s Words Worth Weighing in the Greek New Testa- 
ment has not a dull line. Twenty-three words of outstanding importance for theo- 
logy and ethics are thoroughly investigated, and light is thrown upon their meaning 
and use from all possible sources. The careful exegete will find abundance of 
suggestion in these short pages. Professor Francis Davidson’s Pau/ine Predestination 
also begins with lexicography, passes on to the exegesis of predestinarian passages in 
the Epistles in the light of their contexts, and concludes with a full statement of the 
Pauline doctrine, wherein room is found for human responsibility and co-operation 
beside the Divine sovereignty. 

In The Fourth Gospel: An Outline of the Problem and Evidence (The Tyndale 
Press. 15. 6d.), Rev. H. P. V. Nunn sets out briefly the external and internal 
evidence for the Apostolic authorship of the Gospel. The external evidence is 
peculiarly strong, and internal evidence has been accumulating force for some time, 
as the Judaic character of the book has been more clearly vindicated. Mr. Nunn 
rightly sees that this is not merely an historical question, but at bottom a theological 
one; and not since the eighteenth century only, but also in the early Fathers. 

Our valued correspondent, Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer, has published 4 Factual 
Survey of the Moslem World, with Maps and Statistical Tables, which should be an 
important contribution to Missionary thought. He estimates the total Moslem 
population of many lands and tongues at upwards of 300 millions, and shows how 
in spite of racial and other diversities it maintains religious and social solidarity 
the world over. Islam may not constitute a threat to European civilisation. Nor has 
it added anything to human advancement. But it constitutes a challenge and a 
rebuke to Christianity, hence the seriousness of the long list of Moslem regions 
hitherto unoccupied by any Christian Mission. The earliest conquests of Islam 
were rendered possible by a disunited Christendom, and Dr. Zwemer calls upon 
the Protestant Churches, nay all Christian Churches, to unite in defence and for 
the propagation of the faith. 

The superiority of the Christian faith to that of Mohammed is the theme of an 
article by Dr. Zwemer, The Allah of Islam and the God of Fesus Christ (reprinted 
from Theology Today, Vol. Ill). He points out the ethical and philosophical 
defects in the Moslem doctrine of God. “ Contact with Islam compels the Christian 
to seek a deeper and more experiential knowledge of the Trinity as expressed in 
the ecumenical symbols of Christendom.” 


